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| A Message From President Barrett. | 








Dear Bro. Poe: Veu have asked me for a few words on how to 
effectualize co-operation. T believe the formula to be a very simpte 
one. It reduces itself to the necessity Gi fincing the proper kind cf 
leaders, and then working in harness with them, not withholding cov- 
fidence, but exacting a just accountability. 

If, in the past, any farmers’ movement has failed of complete 
success, it has been for lack of men to materialize this doctrine. The 
ordinary lender is plentiful. The leader of the farmer, who “stays 
put” is exceptional. 

He must expect to sacrifice personal comfort, to endure criticism 
from his own people patiently, to accept defeat with a smiling face. 
to meet suspicion with a philosophic realization that all will come 
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ey well in the end. Vanity can not figrre in bis make-up. Ambition, 

} save for service, must be rejected. Hf! his special business is to mar- 
vket the product of the farmer, he must know the product, the market 
“Shi the HWAKMER. If his business is to direct the farmer, the obliga- 
Hon of knowing the latter is intensified. 


‘ Your readers may expect some magic prescription for successful 





|} Co-operation. There is none. It is, as 1 have stated, merely the 

4 careful choice of leaders, and then implicitly following those leaders. 

4 I may add that the Farmers’ Union is developing leadership eft 

q this rare character. That is why {i know it is to accomplish for the 
man of the acres a work unique in our civilization. 





With best wishes, I am. Very truly yours, 


Cc. Ss. BARRETT, 
Union City, Ga. 





500,000 Where There Should be 5,000,000. 


More than half a million farmers eve now receiving valuxble ben- 
efits from these co-operative societies io which they belong. They 
have been forced to organize. They heve found that it is not enough 
to pass laws regulating other business o:2anizetions. But instead of 
500,000, there should be 5,000,000.-~ircr. Join hee Coulter, page 3. 
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Some Co-Operation Suggestions. 


OWN in Souh Carciina one August some 
years ago I found a number of farmers ina 


section around Darlington stall-feeding a 
beef or two. They told me that they were doing 
this for a club associated together for the purpose 
o fhaving fresh beef of good quality. Each mem- 
ber of the club had his time for slaughtering, 
and the carcass was divided up among the mem- 
berss is a previously arranged plan, so that each 
one had his time for the choice cuts. 

In another section of the country I knew a 
similar association of farmers who bought all 
their family groceries in quantity for cash, and 
each member got what he needed at the actual 
wholesale cost and transportation charges per 
pound. 

This same association bought materials for 
home-mixing of fertilizers in car-load lots, each 
member stating what he needed beforehand and 
paying cash, and thus get the materials at a 
great reduction from the retail credit rates. 

Co-operation in better farming, or rather, the 
creating of a competition for better farming, has 
in many sections been greatly increased by a 
neighborhood club of twelve farmers. In the 
best sections of Maryland there are a number of 
such clubs, some of which have been in operation 
for over a generation, and the effect of such clubs 
on the farming of the neighborhood has been ex- 
cellent. The club meets at the home of one of 
its members each month in the year alternately, 
thus taking a whole year to get around, and 
changing to different months for each every year, 
so that each member’s place can be seen at dif- 
ferent seasons. The first thing done at a meeting 
is to use the morning for a complete inspection 
of the farm, farm building, and stock. Then they 
come to a farmers’ dinner andi meet in the after- 
noon for discussion not only of what they have 
seen in the morning, but reading papers on va- 
rious crops of interest to the members and ccn- 
sidering new methods and implements. 

Such a club puts every member on his mettle, 
and each one tries his best to have his place car- 
ried on in the best manner, knowing that when 
he entertains the club his place and his methols 
will be freely criticised. And the ladies come, too, 
and do their part in a separate meeting talking 
over domestic economy and home management. 

These clubs also unite in buying at wholesale 


for cash for their members. There is nothing 
more promotive of good farming than these 


small neighborhood clubs, and a number can be 
organized in a section of a State, and then have 
an annual meeting of all for discussion and hear- 
ing from prominent men in their line of work 
who have made special success in any branch of 
farming. 

In the sections where the farmers are largely 
engaged in trucking and smal! fruit growing, the 
selling Exchanges have been a _ great. success. 
These Exchanges are stock companies, and the 
stock is held by the growers. They have their 
selling agents in all the Northern cities, and are 
kept constantly informed in regard to different 
markets by wire, so that the secretary knows daily 
where it is best to ship cars. They ship and sell 
not only for their own stockholders, but for any 
outside smaller growers who can not load a car 
at a time, and at the close of the season the 
profits are divided among the stockholders, all of 
whom pay the same rates of commission that the 
outsiders do, and nearly al Ithe Exchanges make 
money for the stockholders, and at the same time 
save them and others from imposition by greedy 
commission men. 





Organization will enable farmers to do a great 
many things that they can not do well singly. 
Then in a county where there are a number of 
farmers’ clubs the matter of the annual Farmers’ 
Institutes can be made more effective by general 
information as to the time, an dthey can also indi- 
cate to the State authorities whim they want as 
speakers at the institutes every year. 





The good roads sentiment appears to be getting 
well organized all over the South. A recent dis- 
patch announces that Tulsa County, Oklahoma, has 
voted $600,000 for road bonds; Monroe County, 
Tennessee, has just voted $300,000, while Halifax 
County, North Carolina, is soon to vote on a $300,- 
000 issue. 


How to Get Full Value for Your Fertilizer 
Money. 





larger use of high-grade fertilizers, and it 

would be the part of wisdom for the dealers 
in fertilizers to give the fullest opportunity to 
farmers to buy the materials. It would mean larger 
sales for them rather than any cutting off in de- 
mand. It is a very short-sighted policy that 
makes the fertilizer dealers throw hindrances in 
the way of farmers getting the materials for home 
mixing. Sometimes, too, they seem to forget thata 
real farm paper is more interested in helping the 
farmers to the best methods than in selling any 
special brands of fertilizers. We have cousist- 
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$3 for this Waiter—Fancy Handling 
Pays Fancy Profits 





nothing pays better than the little extra 
care for appearance’s sake. Mr. D. Crigh- 
ton, of Okolona, Miss., who won the first 
prize in our Orchard Planting Special last 
week, sends us this photograph of a waiter 


[> FRUIT growing, as in everything else, 

















of fruit that he sold for $3, simply because 
it was made so attractive to the eye. He 
says: 

“Note waiter of fruit on stool. I sold 
all my surplus fruit this year in fancy 
baskets and waiters, and sold $40 worth 
from my small orchard which you have 
seen. The waiter in picture was sold for 
$3, others ranging from $2 to $3, and 
could have sold lots more, but could not 
near fill orders.” 











ently advised the farmers against the purchase 
of low-grade fertilizers, and have explained to 
them that low price does not mean cheapness in 
these articles. We do not blame the manufac- 
turers for making the 2—8—2 goods, for they 
are simply compelled to meet the demand for low- 
priced goods, and are compelled to sell an article 
that is one-fourth worthless filler. It would be 
better for manufacturers and farmers, too, if only 
the higher grades were sold, or that farmers 
would farm so that they would not need to buy 
a complete fertilizer at all, but would invest as 
much, or more, money in a more liberal use of 
what they need to buy. The men to-day who 
are farming best are the men who practice a good 
rotation of crops, and instead of a little 200 
pounds dressing of a low-grade fertilizer, are 
using three times as much of the mineral ele- 
ments that their legume crops especially need. 
And these men find that as they increase the 
organic matter in their soil it pays them to use 
phosphoric acid and, in some conditions, potash 
more liberally than they have ever done. 

There is profit to the farmer in a judicious 
use of commercial fertilizers, and the better a 
man farms the more liberal purchaser be beconies 
of the fertilizing materials that he finds his soil 
needs. And the farmers are rapidly finding out 
what: they need and what they do not need to 
buy, and the manufacturers who are wise will 
soon find that it is to their interest to sell farm- 
ers what they want and let them use it in such 
proportions as soil and crops demand. When 
we find in the reports of the stations hundreds 
of brands offered as “specials’’ for this, that or 
the other crop, and note that every one of these 
“specials” is the same thing, it is evidently time 
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for the farmer to do his own mixing and try to 
make his “specials” fit his crops and his lanq 

We believe in the more liberal use of such fertil- 
izing materials as the farmer needs. We know 
that applications far heavier than are commonly 
used will pay better than the little dribble of a 
couple of hundreds of pounds of a low-grade com- 
plete tertilizer, if the application is S0verned by 
the real needs of the soil and crops. We want to 
see the buyers of the fertilizing materials Make 
some money as well as the sellers. 








Right and Wrong Plowing Again. 
7 ROM the lower Shenandoah Valley comes tnis 
k inquiry: ‘‘Parmers here are in doubt about 
the teaching of the agricultural press on the 
cultivation of corn. Our land packs easily after 
rain, perhaps due to lack of humus or lime... 
{ cultivated my corn last year deep four or five 
times, and then two or three times shallow. The 
drouth was terrific. I got no corn, while a neigh- 
bor with land of less fertility, but deep cultiva- 
tion, got two-thirds of a full crop. How do you 
explain the difference between theory and actual 
practice?” 

1 would not attempt to explain the difference 
unless I knew all about the condition of the two 
soils and the previous treatment of the land and 
the preparation for the crop. If a farmer hag qa 
heavy sod to turn for his corn, and turns it over 
flat, he may make a layer of the sod that will in- 
ierfere with the rise of capillary moisture, while 
another man with a similar sod edges up his fur- 
rows even if all the sod is not covered, and his 
lund will be in better shape to stand a drouth 
than where the sod was turned under flat. Notice 
iny recent article, ‘‘Do You Know How to Plow?” 
Clay loam soils like yours pack, as you say, be- 
cuuse Of deficiency in organic decay. Such lands 
are helped by deep fall plowing and subsoiling if 
rolling in nature and not flat. The winter freezing 
in your section would help the land a great deal, 
though I would still sow a winter cover, if only 
rye, and have more organic matter to plow down 
in spring to prevent the hard baking. 

Now, it may have been that your neighbor made 
a better and deeper preparation of his soil for 
the corn, and he made corn, not because of his 
deep cultivation, but in spite of it. I rather think 
that the difference was in the previous treatment 
of the land and its preparation for the corn crop. 
{ have grown corn on the red hills of Albemdrle 
and know that the land there is inclined to pack. 
isut with a good sod turned deeply for corn, and 
turned right, as I have suggested, I could make 
corn with shallow cultivation better than with 
deep. 





What are Soil Surveys Worth? 


RECENT letter in a Southern newspaper, 
ay speaking of the United States Government 
4. soil surveys, says: 

“The survey, when made, will be an an- 
aiysis of practically every soil in the county, 
and the farmers will know exactly what their 
soil is lacking in, so prepared fertilizers can 
be applied without any waste whatever and 
better crops can be grown with less expense.” 


Now, it will tell them nothing of the sort, for 
even if a chemical analysis were made of every 
description of soil in the county, it would simply 
show what is in the soil, but will tell the farmer 
nothing about its availability. It may show that 


the most unproductive soil in the county has 
plenty of plant food in it locked up. But the soil 
surveyors will not make the analyses that the 
writer thinks. They will take samples of the va 


rious soils and will wash them out and find the 
different percentages of coarse sand or gravel, fine 
sand and silt and clay in each and will give each 
a faney name from similar soils found in other 
localities, such as Cecil clay for the red clay of 
the Piedmont section, Iredell clay for a tough clay 
they found in Iredell, Hagerston loam for the rich 
loam of that section, Norfolk sandy loam for sill- 
ilar soils wherever found, and so on. They will 
tell you that Cecil clay is a good wheat soil, be 
cause in Cecil County, Maryland, it makes good 
wheat, and that Norfolk sandy loam is a good 
truck soil because the Norfolk growers found it 
out before any soil surveyor saw it. The Bureau 
of Soils of the Department of Agriculture, in com 
nection with the State Department of Agriculture 
has spent thousands of dollars in soil surveys 1D 
North Carolina, and so far as I have been able t? 
observe, the only result is a series of parti-colored 
mlaps.® If any farmer in the State has ever had 4 
dollar’s worth of benefit from the surveys, I hope 
he will hold up his hand. 
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HOW FARMERS ARE CO-OPERATING. 


Many Kinds of Co-operative Societies Successfully at Work in 


Different Sections of the Countr y—Only 


500,000 Farmers En- 


listed as Yet, Whereas There Should Be 5,000,000. 


By Prof. John Lee Coulter, University of Minnesota, Minn: apolis 


successful farmers’ societies 

anywhere in the United States 
ig in Virginia. Farmers residing in 
the two counties on the east shore 
formed a produce exchange some ten 
years ago. This exchange now looks 
after the marketing for nearly all of 
the farmers in the two counties re- 
ferred to. Last year that society 
handled over one million barrels of 
Irish potatoes, 800,000 barrels of 
sweet potatoes, in addition to thou- 
sands of crates of berries and other 
farm products. .The capitalization is 
only $50,000 at the present time. 
This is divided into shares valued at 
$5 each. At the present time that 
exchange does a business of approxi- 
mately $2,500,000 a year, and yet it 
represents probably less than 5,000 
farmers. Many of our States have 
200,000 farmers. There would be 
room for forty such societies in the 
average State, and yet not a dozen 
organization like the Produce Ex- 
change of the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
gina can be found in the United 
States. 


()= OF the strongest and most 


Georgia Peach Growers. 


The peach growers of Georgia are 
at the present time struggling with 
this problem. They have not vet 
succeeded in perfecting as successful 
an organization as is necessary, and 
they could learn many valuable les- 
sons from the experiences of several 
of the farmers’ organizations to 
which I will make reference. Last 
year the people in Washington were 
paying exorbitant prices for Georgia 
peaches. I found it difficult to get 
sich fruit as I wanted one day in 
that city, while the next day I found 
in passing through Georgia that the 
farmers were hauling decayed fruit 
away from the stations. A success- 
ful fruit exchange would know al- 
Most exactly how much fruit could 
be shipped from day to day, how 
Many cars would be needed, what the 
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Require No Cooking 


Serve with sugar and 
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freight rates would be to the dif- 


ferent points, how many cars of 
peaches the people in the differ- 
ent cities would use from day 


to day, and what outside competi- 
tion would have to be met, and prac- 


tically what prices should be re- 
ceived. That same organization 
should purchase at wholesale, the 


crates, spraying materials, etc., for 
the members, and in that way make 
a considerable saving. 


Florida’s Opportunity. 


As far as I can ascertain the citrus 


fruit producers of Florida have 
studied their problem in the right 
way. The leaders have carefully in- 


vestigated the California methods of 
marketing, and during the last two 
years have been attempting to apply 
the same principles. They can not 
expect to succeed in a day. Many 
mistakes will be made. But if they 
are following the system, which they 
found in use among the fruit grow- 
ers of California, they are on the 
right track, and Southern educators 
should do everything in their power 
to help the movement. Fruit growers, 
who are now members, should stick 
to the organization, and those who 
are not yet members should not de- 
lay, but should do everything in their 
power to make the exchange a suc- 
cess. It is to the interest of the 
fruit growers, of all of the people of 
Florida, and indeed, of all consumers 
of good fruit, to help in every way 
possible to reduce the cost of fruit 
by better marketing methods, to 
carry better fruit to the consumers, 
and at the same time, to make the 
growers more prosperous by better- 
ing prices for them. 


What the Farmers’ Union Can Do. 


The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
operative Union is doing much valu- 
able work at the present time in the 
Southern States. It has doubtless 
done more real educational work in 
teaching modern business methods to 
the Southern farmers during the last 
five years than any other similar or- 
ganization in the history of the 
South. Many of the principles which 
it advocates might well be taught in 
the schools and colleges of the South. 
It has made some mistakes, no doubt, 
but in that it has demonstrated the 
fact that it is a human institution. 

There are now in the Southern 
States several hundred organizations 
among the cotton growers which 
control the storing of the cotton pro- 
duced by the members. There should 
be several thousand local co-opera- 
tive unions. These should contra. 
the local gins, warehouses, presses 
and oil mills. These local unions 
should be organized into larger dis- 
trict and central unions, which could 
look after the marketing of the prod- 
ucts. 


Tobacco Farmers Should Own Ware- 
houses. 


In Tennessee and Kentucky the to- 
bacco growers have been struggling 
for some years to improve their con- 
ditions. They have made some mig- 
takes. ‘“Night-riding’ and ‘‘limita- 
tion of output’’—both of these writ- 
ten about very much, but practiced 
very little—are serious errors. These 
farmers should follow the lead of 
the Southern cotton growers. First 
of all, they must own their ware- 
houses. Indeed, they should control 
the tobacco which they produce uxnti! 
such time as they are able to get 
fair prices for it. If outside organi- 
zations are not willing to pay satis- 





factory prices the farmers’ society 
should begin the manufacturing of 
the various products, such as cigars, 
etc. This would not be as difficul! 
as the conducting of bacon factories 
in certain European countries, and 
would be little, if any, more difficult 
than the conducting of creameries 
such as is done so extensively in the 
northern States. 


Rice and Truck Organizations in 
Louisiana and Texas, 


Turning again to the South, we 
find that the rice growers in Louis- 
jana and Texas have taken up the 
new movement. Those in the Louis- 
iana organization, with headquarters 
at Crowley, in that State, have taken 
up the methods of the Californin 
fruit growers. They advertise rice 
in the same way as the Californi: 
people advertise Sunskit oranges. The 
Texas rice growers have not been as 
successful. They have not been will- 
ing to stick together in the same way. 
Advertising is necessary, and the 
members must work together, not 
only to support their present organi- 
zation, but in order to bring in all 
who are not now members. 

In Texas also, the truck growers 
along the southern border have 
taken up the co-operative movement. 
In 1905, when they produced 500 car 
loads of onions their system of mar- 
keting was no better than it had been 
eight years before, when they were 
offering a few hundred crates for 
sale. The present organization was 
incorvorated in January, 1906, with 
a capital stock of $10,000. Shares 
were to be sold at $1 each, but each 
member was required to buy at least 
five shares. He was only required, 
however, to pay 30 per cent, or $1.59, 
at the beginning. From this it is 
clear that any farmer could very 
easily join the organization. Farm- 
ers representing approximately 70 
per cent of the crop of 1906 became 
members. During 1906 the associa- 
tion marketed 900 cars; in 1910 it 
handled approximately 2,500 cars, 
with an approximate value of $1,- 
500,000. 


What North Central Farmers Are 
Doing. 


In the northern States, which bor- 
der on the Mississippi River and its 
tributaries, there is much greater 
activity and much greater success 
among the farmers than that de 
scribed for the Southern and Eastern 
States. In Michigan the grape grow 
ers have very efficient associations 
In the grain growing States the farm 
ers own approximately 1,600 grain 
elevators. Each of these is worth 
from $4,000 to $10,000, and each 
looks after the marketing of approxi 
mately 150,000 bushels of grain. The 
average number of members is prob- 
ably 125. From this we see that 
there are about 200,000 farmers in- 
terested; that they have invested 
probably $15.000.000; and that they 
control nearly 250,000,000 bushels 
of grain. Many of these same so- 
cieties look after the selling of otner 
farm products and act as live stock 
shipping associations. They alsc 
look after the purchasing of such 
supplies as twine, fuel, fertilizers 
and feed, which the farmers buy. 

In these northern States, too 
where the dairy industry is impor- 
tant there are now probably 2,000 
co-operative creameries. Minnesota 
alone has about 700 of these. But 
there are in the United States prob- 
ably 4,000 other creameries. These 
should be owned by the farmers, and 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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—— x.) Every agg 


er guarant 
solely frost ‘proof. 7th, Positively 
economical ronning engine 
ade: 8th, Only 
both sides, 9th, Small pulley pong Bases 
shaft, for very ‘slow machines. 10th 
a doe (ee Generar nee RESO 
monrrat wow tit [eieis meant Gs 


Pumernaengine tnb ; 
Sena todaytor United og States Neg Woaene 
tod Catalog — J nee. ULF j 
oneness 
Here isa 


Money Maker 


for every 
TOBACCO CABBAGE, TOMATO 
AND SWEET POTATO GROWER 


Masters 
Plant Setter 


takes away all the tedious work of 
setting outa field of plants. Isa great 
labor saver, a crop producer and a 
drought breaker, Is worth TEN TIMES 
its cost to every farmer and grower 
in the U. 8, 

Send us your name and address 
and we will tell you 


How to get one of these Planters 


FREE of COST 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
147 W. South Water Street, Chicago, Ill 


$4 a day SURE 


Easy work with horse and bu 
right where you live in handling 
ourironing and fluting machine. 
One agent says: **Made $50in 8% 
via days.’ ? We pay $758 month and 
4) expenses; or commission. 
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PHASE MPG, 00, Depts Cincinnati, Okie. 








Co-Operation in Farm Work. 








CO-OPERATION PAYS $5,000.00 
PROFIT TO THREE FARMERS. 
'Phey Combined and Worked Togeth- 

er in Raising Cane and Truck 

Crops. 

Messrs. Editors: Five thousand 
dollars is the estimated profit for the 
season’s work by three Alabama 
farmers through co-operation. Some 
may think it a fairy tale, but it’s all 
true and susceptible of proof. 

For fifteen years two men in South 
Baltimore County have struggled, 
working separately, both under the 
credit and mortgage system and 
neither made more than a living. 
They were always in debt. 

The rising sun never caught them 
asleep, and when Old Sol gave a last 
peek over the country before sinking 
in the western sky, he still saw the 
pair lIiboring among the growing 
crops. 

The younger of the two—and he 
past age—was a. thinker. 
One night at a meeting of the Farm- 
ers’ Union he obtained permission to 
speak on a subject nearest to his 
of what could be accom- 
plished through co-operation. Facts 
and read off to prove 
his stat He made an electrical 
appeal which had an effect on a few, 
but majority said: “It’s all right 
on paper, or in theory, but practical- 
of little and forgot all 

as soon as the 

One man, how- 
consider the sub- 
did, with the 
result that a third and younger man 
was taken and an alliance was 
made by the trio to give the subject 
a thorough test. The cane acreage 
was increased to 385. Between the 
15 acres of snap 
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ed 
20 of 
particul: from the 
were ship- 
to pay for 
and a goodiv mar- 
erything was, and is be- 
intensive plan. There 
idie minute. soon 
s were cleaned out, they 
were fertilized and cultivated. When 
the corn Was , to shock it was 
done, the re-plowed and 
sowed to and sweet pota- 
toes. The growing cane will, when 
made into syrup—and it has all been 
contracted for—be a clear profit. In 
addition 10 acres in oats, 10 
acres in corn and 20 acres in cowpeas 
and 2 acres in corn fodder. 

Fifty-five acres was under cultiva- 
tion. It was accomplished by five 
men, two having been hired by the 
day. At picking time outsiders were 
called in. 

Five medium-sized horses, modern 
wachinery and methods were used 

Still working unde. .ne co-vpera 
tive pian, the trio bought sand pears. 
that grow galore hereabouts, but 
which had always been a drug on the 
local market because no concentrated 
effort had been made to ship collec- 
tively. Several carloads were thus 
disposed of and a fair profit obtained. 

When too wet to work in the field, 
stove wood was cut and distributed. 

Plans for next season’s work has 
begun. Fifteen acres of wild land is 
being broken, with the ultimate in- 
tention ‘of growing more cane, with 
cucumbers between the rows. 

Two big, 1,300-pound horses have 
been contracted for and will, before 
this article appears, be stabled by the 
side of horses that have earned their 
oats through hard, long work the 
season just ending. 

Have the efforts of the triumverate 
created any change of opinion among 
those who had ‘“‘little faith’? Well, 
rather; and unless all signs fail, old 
Sol will have a smile spread all over 
his face when he views the efforts of 
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rloads 
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the various combinations that are al- 

ready planning to work together in 

1912. T. E. McFARLAND. 
Fairhope, Ala. 





THIS MAN HAS MISSED NO OP- 
PORTUNITIES. 


Messrs. Editors: 1 started farming 
without any money and not as many 
farm tools as I wanted. I wanted a 
harrow and enlisted a neighbor to 
be my partner and we bought a har- 
row. I wanted a stalk cutter, and 
not having the full price, found an- 
other neighbor in my fix, but both of 
us together bought it. We managed 
so we did not bother each other. 

Later, several of us wanted a good 
Jersey bull, but he cost so much no 
one wanted him bad enough to pay 
the full price, so we all went $2.50 
each and bought him and turned him 
loose in our neighborhood. 

Later, I found a good farm for 
sale, but it cost so much I could not 
make the payments alone, and again 
sought a partner (a brother), and 
we bought and paid for the farm. 

Two years ago our farmers thought 
flour so high they wanted to raise 
wheat, but the trouble was there 
was no machine in the country to 
thresh it, so in one day’s time I 
found four other farmers who would 
help me buy a machine; and the 
wheat was planted. My merchant, 
who was also a planter, with some 
others in the same business, thought 
the steamboats were charging too 
high a freight rate and they bought a 
small steamboat. 

All of these attempts at co-opera- 
tion were satisfactory and beneficial. 

One thing I was careful to do was 
to avoid selfish, contentious men. I 
do not belong to any union, but I 
know there is power in union. 

L. F. BRANSON. 

Carden Bottom, Ark. 





CO-OPERATION IN HELPING AT 
FARM WORK. 


Editors: I wish to tell you 
and the readers of The Progressive 
Parmer my experience with co-oper- 
in farm labor. 

‘there are of us neighbors, 
living mile of each other, 
very convenient to co- 
operate in most difficult pieces 
of work on our tarms. There are 
five men, three boys and four teams 
that we can bring into use in work- 
ing together. 


Messrs. 
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We have found it very convenient | 
work | 
huild- | 
wire fences, pulling fodder, and } 


as well as quite profitable, io 
together in grain harvesting, 
ing 


numerous other pieces of work, 


which require more hands than one | 
of us can afford without an outlay of ! 


cash. When one of us wishes to put 
up an extra building on the 
we find it quite convenient to call 
on the other three, and 
other three, and with this extra force, 
can accomplish the work in a much 
shorter time. 

Especially do we find this co-oper- 
ation a great help at threshing time, 
when a number of hands are needed 
for handling the grain and straw. 
Hired help is scarce and high-priced 
in this section, and by working to- 
gether we have saved many dollars 
to each of us. 

Several years ago one of these 
neighbors and I purchased a grain 
drill. Neither of us had enough 
ready cash to spare at the time to 
buy two drills, and as our farms ad- 
joined, we decided to try the co- 
operative plan. We thought that by 
a little planning we could make one 
drill do the work on both farms. Our 
co-operation in this purchase has 
proved very successful. My expe- 
rience with co-operation in farm la- 
bor has proved a success and been 


TH eH, Pa ba he De pier wry. 
4 PRO Wain 


profitabe to all concerned. 
D. E. G. PARSONS. 
Dallas, Nu iG. BR. 1. 


that I saw the first creamery going 
up. It was a new thing then in that 
about 15 stockholders. It was rup.! 
ning on a butter sale basis, at about 
9 cents a gallon. They carried about! 
$12,000 indebtedness for some years, 
but finally got out of debt. They rug) 
their machines with a steam engine’ 


(Continued on page 22.) 





A SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
CREAMERY. 


I wish to say something about a 
co-operative creamery. I am 48 years 
old. I think it is about 30 years ago 
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Plow Deep -Then Reap 


bigger crops from the same land. Shallow plowing 
—shallow cultivation never bring up the great store of 
plant-food which nature constantly manufactures in the’ 
soil. Mules can’t put the plow in deep enough. The 
heat, the strain, the flies, the bugs prevent strong and 
constant work for man or beast. Let us tell you howa 


HART PARR GAS TRACTOR 


will handle the traction work on your plantation at a big saving ove 


PP MMEESLATS UEDA RAEN ORIEN IONE 





mule-power. It cares 
nothing for flies, heat or 
dust. It eats nothing 
while resting. It’s sup- 
erior to steam, with less 
bother—same tractive pow- 
er with 44 less weight. This 
tractor plows, threshes, 
hauls wagons, grades roads, 
runs pumps for drainage 
into bayous, etc., besides 
scores of other power oper- 
ations. We have a catalog 
and a lot of new literature 
for you. When shall we 
send it? 


HART-PARR COMPANY 


The Originators of 
ractors 


as 
286 Lawler St., Charles City, Ia, 
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Avery’s Middle Bursters, famous for 

easy running and perfect work; take the ground, 

hug it and run steadily. Made in 2, 3 

and 4-horse sizes, 9 to 16-inch cut; 

steel or chilled bottoms; steel or 

wood beam. The adjustable 

FARM YEAR steel rudder guides and 
BOOK steadies plow perfectly 


dj RE E We want for the Year Book articles on actual ex- 
$200 CASH periences in farming; for which we offer $200 in cash 

PRIZES prizes. Write for Year Book and full particulars, 
B.F. Avery & Sons, Inc., 


Loufsville, Ky. Atlanta,Ga. Memphis, Tena. 
New Orieans, La. Shreveport, La. 














Cut It 


\ A Farquhar will 
7 s ? ag ema er oi a 
- Cuts faster. Uses less power. 
Portable—easytoset up. Apsoiutely accurate set. 
Quick return. One naif the parts of otner milis. 
The perfected sawmill of 56 years exverience. Re 
Get our big new catalogue on Sawmills 
Steam Engines. Boilers. and Mil! Equipments. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO.. itd.. Box S00 York Fa 
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McKay Steel Roller Bearing Sulky Stalk Cutters | 


The World’s Best. Not in theory but in actual test trial i tbe 


field. Will positively cut large and thickly le pro stalks 7 

ter, cleaner and closer than avy otber of its kind ever produc ab 

Lathe turned bearings aud superior dirt protection. AIthone 
of greater weight than most others Re 
draught is thirty per cent. lighter, i 
markably easy to operate It is made at 
hard and Iyng service. Has won hishee ; 
prize at all Fairs where shown. B ad 
buying Sta'k Catters every farmer sho 
look carefully into this matter. ireu- 

Write today or full descriptive ¢ 

lar free. 


The Jno. A. McKay Mfg. Co. 


Dunn, N.C. 
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to prepare for Bookkeeping Stenographic. Civil Service Salesm 
ship, and Telegraphy pes'tiens now awaiting them. Positions en 

or money refunded. Worthy young people may learn and pay tuitionafter pos! a 
cured. Lessons by mailifdesired. Write at once for Special Offer and save $15on you 


Nn. O. 

inston-Salem, Salisbury, Wilmington, Durham, 

Southern Commercial Schools “'"*°""Gfarieston ana Greenwood, 8. 0. 
THE HIGHEST ENDORSED BUSINESS COLLEGE IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC. 


WANTED 100 YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 














CO-OPERATION IN BUYING AND SELLING. 





A KANSAS EXPERIENCE. 


% “How a Local Union Saved Its Mem- 
; bers $1,200 a Year. 


© Permit me to preface my article 
by saying that I have lived in this 
" State less than three months, so my 
experience and observations were in 
“Kansas where I lived before coming 
“to North Carolina. 
») for thirty years I have seen farm- 
"ers trying to co-operate in a business 
"way. They would start out with the 
“greatest enthusiasm, only, as a rule, 
“to fail in a short time. 
1 have seen farmers jointly own- 
‘ing stores, elevators, stallions and 
“Yhreshing machines, but until recent 
years all alike soon became unprofit- 
able. 
*In December, 1909, the merchants 
‘of Hoxie, Kansas, advanced the price 
‘of kerosene oil from 8%c. to 10¢. 
“per gallon by the barrel. As I used 
“geveral barrels a year I inquired for 
“the cause of the advance in price. 
“Jreceived so unsatisfactory a reply 
"that I wrote to the oil company, who 
“said that they had ordered the mer- 
“chants to restore the former price. 
‘This the merchants refused to do, in- 
‘forming me that they did not care 
r the farmers’ trade. I immedi- 
gtely busied myself trying to get oil 
eaper. Through a friend I was 
le to get it, freight included for 
4%c. a gallon by the barrel. This 
was the very best I could do work- 
| ing alone. 
' About this time a Farmers’ Union 
organizer came around and a local 
was formed at our little country 
-gchool-house. I was elected business 
gent. This put me in touch with a 
large number of men organized for 
“the same purpose. As a result in a 
‘Mort time I was getting oil for 5e. 


31, 1910, the five locals 
county organization, of 
Which I became business agent. Soon 
Iwas busy handling oil. I sold 3,000 
Gallons besides machine oils, gaso- 
line, axle grease and other articles, 
Pall at a considerable saving to our 
Members. 
"A Union wanted some corn. We 
fold a carload to them, getting sev- 
@al cents premium per bushel. The 
Merchants were inclined to ridicule 
t, but they dropped the price of oil 
aid any one buying oil of them does 
# a saving for which he is in- 
debted to the Union. Flour was too 

h and I ordered over 900 sacks, 
besides bran and shorts. The flour 
®8ve perfect satisfaction and was 
Much cheaper. Several carloads have 
fince been ordered by my successor, 
all of it giving uniform satisfaction. 

A car of apples, two of coal, and 
two of potatoes were handled before 
Tresigned to leave the county, after 
holding office five months. The Aud- 
iting Committee checked up my 
books and reported that, after paying 
Me for my work, I had saved the 
Members a little over $1,200. 

The Union had grown to 347 mem- 

» and more joining. 

We dealt strictly on a cash basis, 
Tmning no accounts. Each local re- 
Ported their needs to the County 
Business Avent, who totaled them 
ad ordered accordingly. 

It is a pleasure to recall the loyal- 
and hearty support these men gave 
Me. Having seen so many attempts 
fail in the past I conclude that the 
Tasons for our working together 
More harmoniously today are due to 
Veral causes 

First: Rural telephones. The 
CMstruction and management of the 

telephone 1j nes by the farmers gave 

much needed experience in 
Working together for a common 
use. Then, too, the telephone 
t our farmers in so wuch 





closer touch with one another, 
at a distance became as near 
bors. 

Second: Rural mail delivery 
where there is rural mail routes, 
farmers are apt to take more papers 
and through them know what 
world is doing. Unconsciously, 
try to keep step with progress. 

Third: We realize that we 
be organized or 
about, and all with whom 
will take advantage of our weakness 

S. I. WILKIN. 

SAVING $3,000 ON FE IRTUL IZERS. 
The Stanley Farmers’ Union 
Phosphate for $4.40 Less Per 
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The Farmers’ Union in Stanley 
County numbers about 800 members. 
We have been buying fertilizers, bug- 
gies, surries, cultivators, harrows 
and other farm tools, and also sugar, 
coffee, rice, soda and oil, all through 
the co-operative plan. We have one 
man to buy for the county and by 
doing so we have saved this year 
quite a small fortune. 

We have about all quit using the 
8-2-2, and most of us buy cottonseed 
meal, muriate of potash, acid, and do 
our OWn mixing, and by doing so and 
by buying all together, we saved on 
fertilizers, last spring’s trade, some- 
thing over $3,000. lLesides, at least 
25 per cent was saved on buggies, 
farm tools and so on. 

Now our trade agent has made 
contract with the fertilizer manufac- 
turing company for our fall fertil- 
izers, and our 16 per cent acid is 
costing us $4.40 less per ton than 
we were paying for it when we be- 
gan to buy it through co-operation, 
and all other goods in proportion. 
The Farmer’s Union has been of 
great help in many ways to the 
farmer in the way of education and 
in the way of improvement of our 
homes, stock and poultry, and pest 
of all, our land. I consider this or- 
ganization one of the _ grandest 
things for the farmers that has ever 
existed, for when any one of the 
members gets sick and his crop 
needs work or gathering, we set a 
day and all go and gather his feed 
or crop, or do whatsoever needs to 
be done. Farmers, why not work 
together, stick together and live a 
prosperous life? 

C. C. MILLER. 

Stanly Co., N. C. 





SAVING $300 ON BUYING 
PHATE. 

Some three years ago a few farm- 
ers met together, near here, for the 
purpose of organizing, in wrder to 
purchase their phosphates, combining 
in one order the amount necessary 
for all the member$. They appointed 
a committee and a secretary, and in- 
vited bids from all the local agents 
representing the different manuf«c- 
turers of phosphates. This year 
there were some fifteen or twenty 
farmers belonging to the organiza- 
tion, and the competition among the 
seven agents who submitted bids, be- 
ing so sharp, each one being anxious 
to secure this order of over two hun- 
dred tons, that a reduction in price 
was obtained, netting nearly $300. 
This was quite a nice little saving 
for the members. While the mem- 
bership of this little union of farmers 
is not large, it embraces most of the 
farmers in that sectioa, and ne ef- 
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KOGER PEA AND BEAN THRESHER 


Guaranteed to thresh Cow Peas and Soy Beans end not 
break over two percent. of grain. Write for Free Li- 
px war sapavel Dotalouns, giving in detail the superior ad- 
«quires the least amount 
of power, => produces the peeutoet amou:t of work. 
Also tkreshes, Oats, Wheat, Velvet Beans, Rice, Millet 
and Sorghum. Write us today. 


KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 
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WHERE TO BUY ROOFING. 








“ELECTROID” ROOFING 





lply - 
2ply - 
3 ply - 





$1.35 per square 
$1.65 per square 
$2.00 per square 
Freight paid to your station. 


Including large headed galvanized nails, liquid cement 
and directions for applying. 


“ELECTROID” has been on the market for years, and 
is recognized as the standard and best roofing of the kind. 
Write for samples, or, better still, send check, express or 
post-office order for your requirements. 


Carolina Portland Cement Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 
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ROOFING 
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PROOF AGAINST 


lifetime. 
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Look for the 
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wd Fire, Lightning, Wind, Rain and 


RUST 


American Ingot Iron Roofing lasts a 
It is economical, you can 


lay it yourself on any roof. 
Send for booklet W showing prices and illustrations. 


; THE DIXIE CULVERT & METAL CO0., Atlanta, Ga. 
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PLUVINOX 


—— WATER PROOF — 


RU OFING 


For Rootiaeg, Siding, s 
and Lining Poultry 
houses and all Out- 
buildings : : : : 


per 
100 

quare 

Feet 
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Clean-Durable-Odorless 


THs is a Water and Air-Proofing of 
which you are alwavs sure—which you 
can ai solutely depend upon t> thoroughly 
pr: tect your chickens and stock from damp- 
ness and draughts. 

Just se how well Pluvinox is made. First 
it is thoroughly soake d through and through 
with the heaviest kind of water-proofing 
compound, then it is heavily coated on both 
sides so that air or water cannot even get 
through the surface, let alone through the 
insiue Finally a layer of soapstone is 
placed on both surfaces to shed water and 
furtner protect the roofing. 


We will send on request samples so that 
you may see how sturoy and well-made it 
is; compare it with others and fi.d how 
very low is the price we ask for it. 

Send a postal now to Dept. 32. 
THE HYDREX FELT & ENGINEERING CO. 
120 Liberty Street New York 


Works: Rahway, N. J. 























furt bas veen made to enlarge it; bu 
others, seeing what they have done 
on the purchase of their fertilize) 
alone, are planning to join forces in 
the purchase of other things beside 
their phosphate, and by another 
year there is every: prospect of the 
union of other farmers of this county 
(rich in beautiful farms, and blessed 
with bountiful crops) with this or- 
ganization, or in similar organiza 
tions in their own section of the 
county. Let the good work progress 
DAN F. HOLMES 
Page County, Va. 





You Have Seed for Sale— 
The Progressive Farmer Will 
Sell Your Surplus Stock |' 


The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 

Dear sirs:—Y urs of 2isttohand. I 
hive no m..e Appler oats for sale. The 
ed in your valuable paper did the work. 
Ih ve had orders from four (4) st*tes, 
a sull they come, but my supply is 
out. 

My experience is there is nothing 
does the work like an advertisement 
in The Progressive Ferner. 

Hoping you success, I am 
Maxo ,N.C., Yours truly, 

O,xt. 23, 1911. W. G. MCLEAN. 


A Progressive Farmer ad. is the surest 
and cheapest salesman you can find. 





LOOK FOR THE BOY™ 


It is aserious matter. The roof- 
ing you select either protects your 
property from damage, or causes 
you expense and loss. You ought 
to be sure before you order. 


REX FLINTKOTE 
ROOFING 


courts your most critical inspec- 
tion; the more you look into it the 
firmer will be your conviction 
that it ought to cover your build- 
ings. WE shan’t urge you to 
buy—but we do ask that you let 
us put the facts before you. Write 
us today for full particulars and 
estimates. 


Smith Courtney Co., 
RICHMOND, VA., 
Dept. A. 


Everything in Supplies 
for Factory and Mill. 


AGENTS Here I Is 


POCKET SEWING MACHINE 




















Ed Hopper calis it. Sold o7 tn ae ce 


He’s pleased. Mh no nong at 
ye pans fiend rice. 0% PROFIT 
you wi 6 quick seller, one that gets the money oer’ 
cae now for confidential terms and FREE BOO 
“Inside information on the agency business.”? A few hours 
aday means many a dollarin your pocket. Senda postal. 
4. BATHEWS 6255 Wayne Street, DAYTON, OHIO 





9 Ambitious Northern yourg men, 
| mM Not Lazy— 3. ma ried, wa: ts farm su table 
general fa:ming, Piedmont V) rginia or North C rolina, 
on shares; h.ve pair horses, necessa y toois; no money, 
put plenty energy; :elerences; make offer, BR 


care of Progressive Farmer. 
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WHY NOT ORGANIZE A STOCK-BREEDING COMPANY? 


Mr. French Outlines Plans Wher 
Decrease Expenses and Increase 
With Cattie, Sheep, Hogs and 


By A. L. French, R 


HE co-operation idea is spread- 
a. ing slowly among the more 

wide-awake of our American 
The fruit men and those 
the trucking business 
have caught the 
idea in our sec- 
tion, and the ben- 
efits already re- 
ceived have prov- 
/ en the wisdom 
of farmers get- 
ting together in 
the handling of 
their business. 
Our tobpacco 


farmers. 
engaged in 





OH 
growers, while a little slow in their 


A. t 


movements—a fact we cannot at all 
understand when we consider the 
limited area in which bright tobacco 
can be grown—because of which fact 
the product should be under the con- 
trol of the growers almost entirely. 
But They Are Gradually Gaining 
Headway. 
lines of the farmers 
undoubtedly, in 


Many other 
business will 
near future, come under co-operative 
management. Live stock products of 
various sorts: offer a fine field, in the 
writer’s judgment, for co-operative 
work. Much complaint been 
made to the writer concerning the 
poor local market for first-class beef 
eattle. Small farmers could be in- 
duced to grow and feed a few 
steers each year if they could be 
insured a fair price for a 
ticle. 

A Neighborhood Cattle 


tne 


has 


good 


good ar- 


Company. 


The co-operative idea, carried out 
in this line, would mean the pooling 
of the products of a neighborhood, 
making up a carload, which could be 
accompanied to market by the men 
best equipped by experience to han- 
dle cattle on the railroad and at the 
stock yards. Handled in this man- 
ner and placed in a first-class mar- 
ket, a car of good cattle could many 
times be made to bring $500 to $600 
more than the same number and 
quality of cattle would sell at on a 
poor local market. 

This same experienced man could 
well purchase all the bulls needed 
in a community, buying all of one 
breed and type, thus insuring uni- 
formity of produce that will 
times mean 25 cents to 50 cents per 
hundred pounds increase in price in 
the best markets. 

This woulda aisO mean an assured 
market for feeders. Buyers soon 


learn where the communities are lo- | 


cated that can furnish good feeders 
in carload lots, and if a ready mar- 
ket should not develop in time, this 
head man of the neighborhood co- 
operative society could advertise the 
entire lot at about what it would cost 
One member to get his little bunch 
before the public. 

These bulls—all or the same 
type—could be interchanged among 
the members of the society, thus add 
ing many years to their usefulness 
in the community. 


What Could Be Done With Lambs. 


This company plan would—it 
would seem to me—be fine for the 
building up of an early lamb busi- 
ness in communities all over the 
South. The leading stockman could 
purchase the ewes in car lots, thus 
saving much on freight when the 
sheep were to be shipped in, and also 
securing a uniform lot of ewes for 
the entire community. His next work 
would be the selection of the rams 
needed, having these all of one type. 
of course, and probably of the same 
breed. The members could hold 





many | 





eby Neighbors May Combine to 
Protits—What Could Be Done 
Horses, 





. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Meetings now and then and discuss 


how best to feed and care for the 
sheep and lambs. 
Then some weeks’ before the 


youngsters were ready to go on the 
market, this one man could go to 
some large city—at one-twentieth 
the expense that would be required 
for each man to go—spy out the 
best market, and by reason of being 
able to guarantee a regular supply, 
would, no doubt, be able to secure 
a better price for the entire lot than 
could be obtained for a small bunch. 

There could be a community dip- 
ping vat, and dip could be purchased 
in barrel lots at 25 per cent to 50 
per cent saving on cost. 





Horse Breeding Possibilities. 
This 


these 


man, already experienced in 
various lines, or who would 
tuke the time and trouble to inform 
himself, should, of course, be paid 
good wages for time actually used 
in the discharge of the duties per- 
taining to his office, together with 
necessary expenses. 

One man at a central shipping 
point would be sufficient to handle 
the business, and this man returning 
from market, could well bring back 


Lis 


ing and hydrophobia-making mate- 
rial. So this information would en- 
able them to send their business 
agent down to the legislative halis 
and give the politicians a chance to 
pull his hair when he demanded a 
dog law for his county. 

It is not necessary for me to go 
further. You will see the point by 
co-operation, putting the small farm- 
er, with few animals, on the same 
footing with the extensixe breeder 
and feeder, who has stock sufficient 
to handle in car lots, 





REDEEMING WILD LAND. 


Messrs. Editors: Only 17 years 
ago this place where I now live was 
not very much inhabited, except in 
bears, wildeats, foxes and raccoons. 
It was said to be overflow land with 
a dreadful bay consisting of about 
1,000 acres which was full of stag- 
nated water, for there was no run 
so the water could get off, making 
it very disagreeable. This bay all 





belonged to two men and it was sold 
for a small pony and saddle, The 
man who made the purchase cut of 
a small piece of a ditch, giving j; 
an outlet into a small creek, when he 
found it was productive. He then gol¢ 
off small pieces, taking the purchag. 
er in to co-operate with him in drain. 
ing the land. The bay is now Clear. 
ed, is making many thousands bush 
els of corn, and produces one bale 
of cotton to the acre. The upland 
became dry by reason of the bay be. 
ing drained, and people are living and 
settling all over the land. The bear 
and fox have disappeared. 

Just a little co-operation has made 
us a fine neighborhood. 

D. F. HEWETT. 
Nichols, S. C. 





I think you ought to have the gup- 
port of every Southerner in your ef- 
forts to upbuild the agricultural in- 
terest of the South.—Thos. W. Rob- 
ertson, Minden, La. 














Where to Buy the Best Fencing. 









"43 CENTS = Sat 
ER ROD UP 


RUST PROOF: BULLSTRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 
Special ino bargain prices, We pay the freight. 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 
Send for catalog Brown Bence & Wire Co. | 
and sample Dept.s Cleveland, Ohic 





















the car of mares and the stallion o1 
that were needed to establish 
a house of mule breeding in the com- 
munity, and when the produce from 
was ready to market, there 
would be more work for him. 


jack 


them 


Co-operation in Buying Sires. 


This same plan could be used, of 
course, in the breeding and market- 
ing of hogs and dairy cattle. One 
very high class boar could be used 
on the sows in an entire community, 
with much better results and at: 
much less expense than would be in- 
curred in the purchase and keep of a' 
half dozen inferior breeding animals 

This co-operative membership 
could engage in a hunt occasionally 
for sheep-killing dogs, and while 
they were hunting they might find 
that there were more dogs of all 
sorts) than were actually needed in 
the community to furnish sheep kill- 


























































































































Made from thorough- 
ly Galvanized Open 
Hearth steel wire. Our 
Free Catalog shows 75 
styles and heights of 
hog. farm and poultry 
fence at from 


113 CentsaRod Up 


Sold on 30 days free trial}. If not satisfied re- 
turn it at our expense and we will refund 
yourmoney. 80-rod spool of Ideal galvanized 


BARBED WIRE $1.55 


Write today tor large Free Catalogue. 
KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Indiana. 
SEU DY SARIN 7! PRD ANGE BBE 







































































STRONGEST FENCE MADE 


Made of Double Stren 
Heavily Galvanized wee 
Requires fewer posts and 
outlasts all others, Lowest 
phe Mads quoted. 26-inch 
og ence 15c¢. 47. 
Fence 60-inch Poultry Fence oon 
perrod. Sold to the Farmer Under Our 
30-DAYS-FREE-TRIAL-MONEY-BACK 
ia GUARANTEE-CONTRACT. 
ur big free Catalog contains fence Inf 
you ought to know. Write for it today; iterRER 
COILED SPRING FENCE CO. Box 72 Winchester, Ind. 



















c A ROD 2 
24 10 BAR FENCE 4:8 In. 
Best high carbon, rust-resist- 


ing, coiled steel wire. Easy to 
stretch over hills and hollows, 


Steel Farm Gate 
4x10 Ft. eagh $2.95 


Complete with latch & hinges 














oo Wire 


he te 
80 Rod Spool $1.50 == 
Buy direct from factory at wholesale prices. 
FREE Catalog of fences, gates, tools, etc. Write 
y to box yg Mason Fence Co., Leesburg,0. 
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NUNN 
WAN 


FENCE For Lawns, Churches, Cemeteries, Pub: 
, lic Grounds, 100 Patterns. Write for 
special offer and our free hanJsome P.ttern Book, 


THE WARD FENCE CO., Box 947 Decatur, ind 
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rust and decay for the longest time. 


doubles the strength of the fence at 
clamps, twists, ties, ete. ‘‘Pittsbur 
integrity of THEA WELD THAT 































“est durability 
the one object of economically and 
of the scientific farmer. 


The Open Hearth Wire used exclusively in ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’? 
strongest, toughest and most lasting fence wire made. 


Wires are electrically welded at every crossing point, which produces 


gh Perfect’”’ 
HELD. 


EVERY ROD GUARANTEED PERFECT 


Write for catalogue showing 145 styles and sizes of ‘Pittsburg 
Ranch, Lawn and Poultry purpose. The best dealer in y 


Pittsburgh Steel Company, 


MAKERS OF ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’ 
Galvanized Wire, Fence Staples, 


claims of the manufacturer and the dealer. It possesses the great- 
and adaptability, and affords best service because it is made with 
perfectly meeting the exacting requirements 
And “Pittsburgh Perfect’? Fence never disappoints. 


3 Fence is like old time iron wire, and is the 
Pure zine galvanizing heavily coats the wire and resists 


vel Pc : ’ a perfect amalgamation of metals, 
the joints, and eliminates all weight-increasing and strength-destroying wraps, 
is the only electrically welded fence made, and is famous for the 


h Perfect’? Fence adapted to every Field, Farm, 
our town handles “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence exclusively. 


” Brands of Barbed Wire, 
Standard Wire Nails and ‘‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fencing 







































All the year ’round 
‘Pittsburgh Perfect”’ 
Fence fulfills a// the 


















Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Co-operative Telephone Lines. 








4A SUCCESSFUL TENNESSEE EX- 

PERIMENT. 

How the Farmers’ Company Beat Out 
All Compétition and Now Control 
the Field—Dues 15 Cents a Month. 





Messrs Editors: About three and a 
half years ago a few of the leading 
farmers living around Scott’s Hill, 
Tenn., decided that they must have 
telephone service. They went to work 
and built three “party lines’’ to town 
from different points in the country. 

After failing to make satisfactory 
arrangements with the big telephone 
companies then in operation in the 
town for exchange service, they de- 
termined to buy a switchboard, em- 
ploy an operator and to go into busi- 
ness for themselves. They met and 
organized what is now the Scott’s 
Hill Switchboard Company, a neutral 
company operating for service in- 
stead of profit, striving to give the 
best possible service, at the least pos- 
sipie expense. A 50-drop switch- 
board was bought and installed in a 
rented room, 

We then went to work in earnest. 

Party lines were run in from all 
directions. Business men of all 
classes began to fall into line. After 
about one year of successful oper- 
ation we found that we must move 
our office. So instead of renting this 
time, we bought a lot upon which 
we erected a suitable building and 
moved into same. 

The big company which at first ig- 
nored and ridiculed us, now began to 
take things seriously. As we went 
up they went down. They tried to 
compromise but failed. They then cut 
rates below what we could offer, but 
this failed also to relieve the situa- 
tion. Finally they offered to quit the 
field if we would take charge of their 
toll lines, they to keep same in re- 
pair, and promised to give us free 
the territory to which said lines con- 
nected us. This offer was accepted, 
and they stepped down and out. 

Our 50-line board was now full, so 
we set it aside, bought and put in 
its place a new one of 140-line ca- 
pacity. 

We now have about 260 subscrib- 
ers. We are in contract with six 
different companies by which our sub- 
scribers may call free of charge at 
least 1,200 ‘phones scattered over 
four counties, and by paying the 
usual rates can call any point beyond 
the free territory. 

Our dues at present are 15 cents 
per month, and 25 cents for business 
men. Each subscriber furnishes his 
own phone, builds his own line to 
Central. Party lines are generally 
built and kept up by companies or- 
ganized for the purpose. To become 
&@ subscriber, one must get connec- 
tion with central, buy one share of 
stock ($2) and pay the regular 
Monthly dues. He thus becomes a 
stockholder and a member of the 
company. 

If a subscriber wishes to discon- 
tinue relations with us we buy his 
stock back. If he neglects paying 
his dues until they equal his stock 

($2) which is then cancelled and ser- 
Vice stopped. 

Our property, consisting of lot, of- 
fice equipment and three toll lines is 
Valued at about $900. 

This is what the people in an¢ 
around Scott’s Hill have done in the 
telephone business by co-operation. 

W. A. AUSTIN. 

Scott’s Hill, Tenn. 


HOW AN ALABAMA TELEPHONE 


COMPANY SUCCEEDED. 





Originally Sixteen Men, Now Forty— 
How the Line is Kept in Repair. 


Messrs Editors: I wish to tell our 
Progressive Farmer readers about 
our co-operative telephone system. 
Four or five years ago some of the 
neighbors started up the telephone 
talk and very soon there were a lot 
of them ready to go into it. 

When crops were laid-by, the wire, 
insulators and brackets were ordered 
and the neighbors who wished to 
take stock at that time or later, all 
came together and cut poles and 
cleared out the right-of-way and put. 
up the poles and wire for 12 or 13 
miles. Then sixteen men put in an 
order for telephones and the cost of 
the line was divided between these 
men, and was about $4 each besides 
the work. It took us about four 
days to complete the line. 

Everybody who wishes, uses the line 
free. We have connection with our 
doctor and our market, and connec- 
tion with a private or toll line, thai 
for the use of our line gives us the 
use of its line, and we can get an 
other -market or other doctors when 
wanted. 

Our telephone system has given 
so much satisfactory service that the 


original sixteen telephones have in 
creased to more than forty on the 


main line and eight or ten on a spur 
line to another market. Our main 
line is overloaded, for it is claimed 
that the 1,600 ohm ringer telephones 
can only ring about thirty boxes sat- 
isfactorily. The 2,500 ohm ringers 
would give much _ better’ results 
where there are over thirty phones 


on the line. I would advise any 
neighborhood in building a_ line 
where they think it may become 


heavily loaded to request each patron 
to buy a 2,500 ohm ringer phone. 

Our first work on repairing the 
line was done by all the nieghbors 
working, but we saw that as only a 
few men could work at a time that 
it would be cheaper to pay one or 
two men to do the repair work, so 
most of our line is kept up now by 
each man paying 25 cents for a man 
to go over the line and put in new 
poles, where they are needed and cut 
off any limbs or vines that are 
against the wire. 

When we built our line we put in 
good heart pine poles on most of it 
and when we repaired it the first 
time we put up good heart-pine poles 
where other material had been used 
in: building. 

We have another line in this lo- 
cality built by the farmers on the 
same plan of ours that has been 
built two or three years longer than 
ours, and its patrons are also wel! 
pleased with the service. 

We also have lines built by par- 
ties where they rent the telephones 
by the month, or any patron can buy 
his phone and pay for the use of 
the line by the month. 

But anyone can see that the co- 
operative plan is the cheapest for the 
farmer, for his telephone and pro 
rata share on the line will cost only 
$15 or $16, and the value of the ru- 
ral telephone can’t be counted in dol- 
lars and cents. It gives you the mar- 
kets, saves trips to town, helps you 
to get the doctor at once when you 
need him, besides its social value. 

R. D. GIBSON. 

McKenzie, Ala. 








HUSTLER PLANERS 4) MATCHERS 


Are the best self contained portable Planers and Matchers. Light running, strong and simple. 
ill surface, match flooring and ceiling, make mouldings. Will dreis 24 in. wide hy 6in. thick, 
and match 10 in. wide by % in. to 2in. thick and make 3-side mouldings 
“berminute. We build Saw Mills and Saw Mill Machinery, Swing Saws, etc. 


SALEM IRON WORKS, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Write for catalog No. 20. 


Capacity 20 to 40 lineal 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO ADVER- 
TISERS. 


temember we cannot agree to 
make good any loss sustained in deal- 
ing with any advertiser, nor adjust 
iny dispute whatever unless you are 
careful to say when you write, either 
ibout eatalogs, prices, or to make a 
purchase, “I saw your ad in The 
Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising 
it carries.” It is a requirement of 
our guarantee that you mention this 
every time you write to an adver- 
tiser. 





(7) 903 


With the present efficiency of gaso- 
line engines, you can install an up- 
to-date laundry for $1,000, and by 
getting some needy and worthy body 
in the village to run it all, the laun- 
dry could be. done much better and 
quite as cheap as the darkey washer- 
woman is now charging, to say noth- 
ing of the garments she ruins and 
those she never returns.—Exchange. 


I have been a subscriber for over 
twenty years. The Progressive Farm- 
er is better and better every year.— 
P. M. Kennedy, Houstonville, N. C. 











Grops—Iinstead 


of STUMPS 


‘. is no profit in raising stumps— 
unless you raise them out of the ground 
altogether. It doesn’t pay to keep on paying 
taxes on stumpy land, year after year, with- 
out getting a single penny’s profit back 
from it. Thousands of farmers have realized 
this already and have pulled out the stumps 
with the Hercules All-Steel, Triple Power 
Stump Puller. It is guaranteed to pull up 


That’s our selling plan in a nutshell. 
We want you to own a Hercules Stump 
Puller and we are making the proposition 
that will get your order if you have stumps 
in your fields. Mail a postal now for this 

Special Price Offer 
—a price that is astounding thousands of men who are 
writing in to us now for this very same offer. We have 
only 5,000 Hercules Stump Pullers to sell at this remark- 
able introductory price, so send the postal now. Let us 


Hercules Manufacturing 


BLACK 


Corn Sheltier 


cient, durable 


14 bushels per hour. 


Freight 
Prepaid for 


Instantly fastened to box_or barrel by two 

| clamps. Write for Free book. Agents 

wanted. 

A. H. PATCH, Clarksville, Tennessee 
Incorporated) 


Also Makes Black Hawk Grist Mill 


Money -Making | 


any green tree, stump or hedge you hitch it to—and we will replace any broken 
castings any time within three years, whether the fault is yours or the machine’s. 
You can pull an acre of stumps a day in your spare time and then pull stumps for 
your neighbors on contract jobs or rent the stump puller. 


Hercules Stump Puller 


All-Steel—Triple Power—30 Days’ Free Trial 
3-Year Guarantee—Special Price Proposition Now 


HAWK 


Most convenient, practical, effi- 
sheller made, 
Should be on youriarm. Capacity 8 to 
All broken or worn 
out parts replaced free. If your dealer can 
not furnish the genuine Biack Hawk I will 


$2 25 











tell you about the double safety ratchets that insure the 
safety of you and your team; let us tell you about the 
careful machining and turning of each part of every 
Hercules. 


Write Postal Now 


Simply your name and address on a postal is all we 
want to send you our book and proposition. Study it 
over carefully; then decide whether or not you are 
going to have stumps in your field—or whether youare 
going to pull them out now quickly with the Hercules, 
Address . 


Go, 28017thSt.. Centerville, lowa 



























KELLY DUPLEX 


Grinding Mili—Guaranteed 
Only Mill Made with Double Set of Burrs 


Grind ear corn, shelled corn, oats, 














wheat, barley, rye, kaffir corn, cot- THE 
ton seed, corn in shucks, alfal fa. 4 KELLY 
sheaf oats or any kindof grain, / 
Bagger has a double spout. DUPLEX 
Attach to either , is th 
sideofmill. / ‘Ss t je 
easiest 
running mill made. 


Requires 25% less 
power and does twice 
as much work as any 
other mill of equal size, 
Especially adapted for gasoline 
engines. We make 7 sizes. 
Write for free catalog. 
DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO. 
Bax 313 Springfield, Ohie 
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to the H. P. needed. 


“EVERY 


Gan Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such startling values—I've never offered 
anything like them and you know full well that no one else has ever 
come anywhere near my regular prices. But thistime I’vea startling 
reason—I want 10 men in every township in the county to own and oper- 
ate a Galloway Engine—I've decided to double my factory capacity 
by increasing the sales twice and sell two where I f: 

—this calls for unusual values—hence, the greatest offer I have ever 
made. I can save you from 825 to 8300 on an engine according 
It doesn’t matter what sized engine 












ormerly sold one 





you want I’ve got the one to fit your wants and do more 
work and better work at less actual cost than any other 
engine in the world. Write at once for full information 
ot the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
don’t delay but send me your nameand address now, be- 
fore you do another thing. Let me prove to you in cold 
facts why 1 can put 825 to 8300 in your pocket. : 
WM. GALLOWAYCOMPANY 
Wm. Galloway, Pres. 
, 675 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, Ia, 


$ 72 


Other Prices 
in Proportion 












} —no matter what price you pay— ‘ 
F/ the Galloway price saves you §25j, 
to $300 i 











‘uk We Can 
|| 0), Help Your 
'l Boy 


ERHAPS you sit alone at 
night wondering what will 
become of him. Maybe when 
he should be at work he is triflir g 
his time away in some bar room. 


Now there is o1 
help your 
disease 
treatme 
his present 
him to the Ke 
Greensbo:e, N. GC. 
away his appetite for alcohol 

we’ llcure! Four 
weeks of treatment at our home- 
like and well equipped institution 
will make him the same boy he 
was before he started drinking. 


1e vight way to 
Drinking is a 


requires me ral 















ions— scnd 
ley Inititute at 
We'll take 





imo ti 








There’s something more than 
mere treatment administercd 
here at Greensboro. There is a 
personality —pleasant environ- 
ments-——delightful home cooking 
and an atmosphere of comrade- 
ship that makes for betterment 
mentally, morally and physically 
—and there are real men behind 
thecure. That’s why the Keeley 
Institute at Greensboro, N. C., 
has proven so successful. Write 
us today in fullest confidence. 
Get our book. It’s eonvincing 
proof of what we have done for 
thousands of people—we can 
help you too. 
The Keeley Institute at 
Greensboro, N. C., aise treats 
neurasthenia, nerve exhaustion 
and ail addictions to drugs. 
W. H. OSBGRN, Pres. 
THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 
Greensboro N. GC. 



























(Made of Cement) 

Every Tile a good one, therefore the cheapest. 
Write for prices and copy of Literature (Tile 
Talks) which explains in detail the advantages 
of Land Draining. 


GRAY CONCRETE CO., 


Thomasville, N. C. 





Increase certainty of crops and better crops, and 
make custivation easy by using our 


FARM DRAIN TILE 


| ROUNDTILE 











(Made of Clay) 
The best smooth a.d unif rm, high grade, 
everlasting. Ort Je book, 15 pages, ie ls how 
and why audis FREE Write for it TO DAY 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA CO., Pomona, N. C. 


WANTED 


For large mnu'‘acturirg rl nt, in Virginia, 
good male steuozr:pser, $12.5 to $15 a week 
with good ch nce f.r promotion; for lu ber 
company i Virgini3. comuiation bookkesp- 
er ana stenogravher, $60 a mo: tb; for railroad 
company,in North ?ro.ina, quick and accu- 





rate stenographer, $65 a month. 
DAVIS-WAGNER BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


Norfolk, Va. 





BOWING OATS. 

Best Time to Sow—Need for an Un- 
usually Large Acreage This Fall— 
Varieties — Methods of Sowing 
Oats. 


The fields will be cleared of cotton 
much earlier this fall than usual. 
The rush of cotton picking is almost 
over. With cotton out of the way 
the next crop to occupy the attention 
of the farmers of the cotton belt 
should be oats. 

Experiments at the Alabama Ex- 
periment Station have repeatedly 
proved that the yield from sowing 
rust-proof oats in the fall is at least 
50 per cent greater than from sow- 
ing them in January or February. 
In fact, the fall-sown crop is often 
twice as productive, besides having 
the minor advantage of being re- 
moved from the land about two 
weeks earlier in June. 

As between sowings made in the 
several fall months, the differences 
in the resulting yields are not al- 
ways great. As a general rule, oats 
sown at any time before November 
20 in the central part of the Cotton 
Belt, may be expected to make a 
very satisfactory crop, and this date 
by no means marks the close of the 
season for sowing oats. 

However, the sooner oats are 
sown after the middle of October, 
the more certain they are to endure 
the winter and to afford a maximum 
yield. Indeed, the sowing of oats is 
in order at any time after the mid- 
dle of September, though without 
any special advantages for the ex- 
tremely early dates, unless winter 
grazing be one of the objects in view. 

Every circumstance favors’ the 
sowing of an unusually large area of 
oats in the cotton belt this fall. The 
cotton fields will be ready for plow- 
ing at an early date. In some lo- 
calities timely rains, about the mid- 
dle of October, have softened the 
ground; corn is high-priced, now sell- 
ing in the writer’s local market at 
$1 per bushel; the hay crop of the 
United States is practically a fail- 
ure; and the recent decline in the 
price of cotton disposes farmers to 
reduce the acreage in cotton in 1912. 

Moreover, labor conditions in 
many localities are unsatisfactory, 
and the crop of oats permits the use 
of labor-saving implements and the 
employment of less than the average 
amount of human labor per acre. 

The choice among varieties of oats 
is much easier than among varieties 
of corn and cotton. For the vari- 
eties of the Red Rust-proof class are 
superior in productiveness to any 
others when sowing is done in the 
fall. Among the several varieties of 
the Red Rust-proof class the grains 
are indistinguishable and the yields 
nearly the same, being more in- 
fluenced by the purity of the seed 
sown than by the name of the va- 
riety. Among these varieties are the 
Bancroft, the Appler, the Hundred- 
Bushel, and just plain Red Rust- 
proof, the latter, if pure, usually be- 
ing about as good as any of the oth- 
ers. 

Success is not confined to those 
who practice some one method of 
preparation and sowing. The least 
satisfactory method consists in plow- 
ing under the seed oats, for in this 
either the land will be plowed too 
shallow or else there is the risk of 
covering the seed too deep or of 
burying them under clods, resulting 
in deficient or delayed germination. 

It is almost equally important to 
avoid extremely shallow covering. 
For this results in leaving a part of 
the seed exposed and increases the 
danger of winter killing. The writer 
has_ repeatedly observed that oats, 
planted less than one inch deep, are 
more injured by cold than are those 
planted between one and three inches 
deep. 

Those who Own grain drills have 
the means of sowizg eats im the most 











See how little it costs to ¥ 


THE PROGRESSIVE FA RMER 


run this $750 ear 


Runabout—4 cylinders, 20 H P., Bosch magneto, sliding gear transo ission. 
cludes top, windshield, gas lamps and generator; three oil lamps, tools and horn. 
Touring Car, same equipment, $900. Interchangeable wagon body for farm use, $25 extra, 


Runabout 
fully 
equipped 


$750 


F. O. B- 
Detroit 


For three years the Hupmobile has 
been showing more people every 
year what economy in motor car 
operation really is. 


The first cost of the Hupmobile is 
less than the annual depreciation 
of many heavier cars—to say noth- 
ing of the expense of running them. 


And, by the way, $750 or $900 for a 
Hupmobile brings you everything 
you require in the way of equipment 


As fur cost of operation—many farm- 
ers are running their Hupmobiles 
on average roads, for as low as 25 
cents a day for gasoline and oil. 


It is no uncommon thing for a Hup- 
mobile to travel 300uU to 5000 miles 
without a tire puncture—and 10000 


Hupp Motor Car Company 


1259 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











{fon one set of tires. 
more than a whole year’s use in the 


service of ths 


Hupmobile simplicity and strength 
reduce repairs to the very mini 
mum. With ordinary care the ma- 
jority of Hupmobilers run their cars 

;- an entire seas n without repairs 
of any but the most trivial sort. 


It is ready to show you—and to show 
you the infinite advantages and 
pleasures of having a car at your 


disposal. 


The catalog will help you to under- 
stand why; and the Hupmobile 
dealer can further enlighten you. 


Write to-day for the catalog and the 
name of your dealer. 



















Price in- 


Touring Car 
fully 
equipped 


F. O. B. 
Detroit 
That] means 


average Car owner. 








The REAL Steel 
Stump Puller 
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The mighty Monarch is made of highest grade 
Bessemer Steel tn our own big fact ry 
outwears three ordinary pullers. Guaranteed 700 
h. p. and against breakage. Only stump puller in 
the world equipped with genuine “Hercules” 
Red Strand steel wire rope. Pulls stump? feet 
thick; clears 1 to 5 acres a day. 

Write today f r Catalog and special proposition. 

P. F. 0. ZIMMERMAN CO , Lone Tree, Ia. 








approved way. A satisfactory meth- 
od of covering oats sown broadcast 
on plowed land consists in the use 
of a disc harrow, preferably with 
solid discs. The slight furrowing of 
the surface is advantageous, if the 
discs are not set so obliquely to the 
line of draft as to form notable in- 
equalities between the central and 
outer parts of the path of the har- 
row. Unless the land is thus excess- 
ively ridged, it is better not to 
smooth the surface with a spike- 
tooth harrow or drag, for leaving 
and winter-killing of young oat 
plants are greater on a flat or per- 
fectly level surface than on a fluted 
or slightly ridged surface. 

In the northern half of the cotton 
belt the open-furrow method of 
planting oats has decided advantages, 
but a discussion of this method must 
be deferred to a later article. 

J. F. DUGGAR. 

Alabama Experiment Station. 





Yours is certainly the best paper 
im the South. I would not be with- 
out it for anything.—Jas. Regan. 
Dora, Ala. 
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Rigt in your own grove —waiting for 
you td take them out. J 
“American” Saw Mill to cut that timber 
into lumber, which you can use yourself or 


“American” Mill to your farm engine and 
run it yourself, turning out first-class lum- 
ber faster and cheaper than any other mill. 
We've written a book—"*Making Money Of 
the Wood Lot” — which telis a number of 
ways in which you will find an “‘American” 
Mill profitable. We want to send you a copy. 
Write to nearest office. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
202 Hope Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 
1592 Terminal Building, New York 
Chicago—Savannah— New Orleans 
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All you need is an 


price. You can belt the 














A Dixie Pea Huller 
makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas, increase? 


; 1) their value 10 cts. per bushel. 


Thousands have given entire 


r 4% satisfaction for over 10 years. 


i) Illustrated catalog free upo® 
W request Write today Det 


us 


an MFG. CO. 
GY aa? SANDERS MF! 





Lady Feather Bed Agents Wanted 


vod yiy. Address Geu Grover 
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Berkshires and Barreda Rocks For Sale 
.@ yxcanddau hter Ma.terpiec? 7 00), O © Bfaoy 
daugnter »f Lora Premier Rival igs 
son of Premier Longtellow, 252and 3 mouths old pi 
and some Barred Rock hens. 
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DIFFICULTIES IN THE WAY OF 
CO-OPERATION. 

A Frank Discussion of Several Ob- 
stacles for Us to Meet and Over 
come. 

Let us consider in this “Co-oper- 
ation Special” some of the difficulties 
that we must face and overcome in 
this work. 

1.—Working Capital. 


Perhaps at no point have we failed 
to insure success more often than in 
our failure to provide a working cap- 
ital for enterprises established. En- 
thusiasm is a good thing, but it will 
not take the place of cold cash, in 
the business of the twentieth cen- 
tury, when millions master the 
marts. Until we are willing to take 
zome risk we will have to contribute 
to those who do take large risks and 
control the industries and the com- 
merce of the country. 


Ii.—Deserting. 


After an elevator, for example, is 
built by the farmers on some co- 
operative plan, and they begin to 
patronize it, some chain of elevators 
already under one management will 
put up the price of wheat at the com- 
peting elevators with this farmers’ 
elevator to buy off patrons. The farm- 
ers are led to believe that there is 
“something dead upon the branch’”’ 
is the reason that the farmers’ ele- 
vator is not giving as much as the 
competing line. In two years’ time 
this old game of bribing the farmers 
to desert their own business gets in 
its work till it is starved to death. 
This old trick is worked on every 
thing the farmers start up, and usual- 
ly it works. Every farmer, who 
bites at the bait, is a renegade, de- 
serts his own cause, and sells out to 
his business enemy. 


Ii.—Speculation. 


A very serious drawback to any 
system of genuine co-operation in 
this country is the spirit of specula- 
tion that pervades the people gen- 
erally. Every one wants a profit 
greater than the average increase of 
wealth will justify. The law of re- 
compense is an irridescent dream, 
and has no place in our commercial 
code. For several years there has 
been an era of speculation in unearn- 
ed increment that charms the invest- 
or away from co-operative enter- 
prises. Monopolizing social values 
appeals to us more than co-operation. 


IV.—Running After Too Many 
Things. 


We have been running after too 
many things. Dividing our time, 
energies, money and attention among 
irrelevant projects, experimenting 
with every impractical scheme pre- 
sented, passing resolutions that re- 
quire more money than the organiza- 
tion ever had to carry out, looking 
for things to happen that it would 
take a miracle to perform. We ex- 
pect too much and do not give credit 
for the results obtained. 


V.—Holding and Losing. 


Another reason why it is hard to 
Secure co-operation among farmers 
ls that the expediency of holding non- 
Perishable products off the market 
a a Means of securing better prices 
has so often been resorted to only 
to result in benefiting those who 
would not hold, that it discourages 
the loyal members of the holding 
movement. He becomes exasper- 
ated, and he gets tired of holding 
the bag while the profits go to the 
recalcitrant farmer, who cares for 
Qothing but self. This has occurred 
In the wheat, tobacco and cotton belts 


time and again. Night-riding in the 
tobacco country grew out of this very 
condition. Just now, in the burley 
district, those who have been pool- 
ing and holding, are refusing to do 
so, and telling those who have been 
reaping the rewards, but refusing to 
help carry the load that they will 
be used no longer—and the trust is 
feasting again. 


VI.—Place Hunters. 


The place hunter we have always 
with us. It is so often the case that 
men who want positions in the offices 
established by the Union for com- 
mercial purposes, are all right as 
men, but totally unfit for the partic- 
ular place which they seek, and it is 
not always that they seek the place, 
but have it thrust on them, They 
go in with the best of intentions, but 
make a mess of things. They have 
friends who won’t stand for him to 
be humiliated by a dismissal, and so 
a feud is started, which results in a 
rough-house and the business de- 
stroyed. It has proved more than 
satisfactory for the local managers 
to be selected for their proficiency 
after the manner that corporations 
select their employees. 


VII.—Lack of Common Interest. 


The lack of a feeling of common 
interest between the well-to-do farm- 
er and the dependent farmer is a 
serious hindrance to the co-operation 
of the farmers as a whole. The pros- 
perous farmer is satisfied and does 
not care to assume his weaker broth- 
er’s burden. The dependent farmer 
feels helpless and does not feel like 
trying to do anything. So the bulk 
of the work has fallen upon the 
middle class of farmers to develop 
the plans and support the institu- 
tions established. 


VIll.—Dissatisfied With the Progress 


Made. 
Some are not satisfied with the 
progress made by the Farmers’ 
Union. The question naturally rises: 


“Is the case hopeless?”’ 
render? 

If it is the quality of the member- 
ship you object to, that can be urged 
against every organization in the 
world. Another organization would 
have to pass through the same period 
of experimentation and handle the 
same people. There are fewer dis- 


Do you sur- 


sensions today in the Farmers’ Union | 
than in any other National farmers’ | 


organization in the United States. 


Liberty means responsibility, and 
when you shun the latter you are 
unworthy of the former. 


Come up to the requirements 0} 
take the consequence. There is n¢ 
dodging the task without suffering 
the penalty. Get a ticket or walk 
the ties. Work or starve. Organize 
or lose your heritage. Get in line 
or get out. 

Hard orders these, but imperative. 





COTTON FACTS YOU 
KNOW. 


SHOULD 





Some of the Facts Brought Out by 
Hester’s Weekly Statement. 


Below follows a review of Hester’s 
weekly cotton statement. I think all 
our weeklies and other papers should 
copy this for benefit of their patrons. 

Receipts of cotton this year over 
last year is 388,354 bales. Amount 
of American cotton over last year is 
413,354 bales. The amount of 
American cotton is now 420,350 
bales less than at same time year 
before last. 

Cotton of all other countries— 
Brazil, Egypt, etc.,—is short 225,000 
bales, compared with last year; short 


62,000 bales, 
before last. 
The total world’s supply over last 
year is 388,000 bales. The total 
world’s supply is 282,000 bales less 
than year before last. Cotton held 
as a visible supply in the United 
States now exceeds last year by 
202,000 bales. Compared with year 
before last, it is 76,000 bales short. 
If you subtract the 425,000 bales 
short in other ountries from the 
388,354 over in this country, the re- 
ceipts for this season only show 
163,354 bales over last year. Ei. 


compared with year 





DON’T SELL COTTONSEED. 

Cotton seed is selling now at $15 
a ton. It is worth much more than 
this for cattle and stock feed, and so 
used, the fertilizers produced by the 
cattle and stock if properly cared for 
would be worth more than the seed. 
The farmer is foolish to sell his seed 
at the present price. I have reason 
to believe there is a carefully organ- 
ized combination to force down the 
price of cottonseed. Better keep it 
and use it for stock and cattle feed 
and make fertilizers also, through its 
use, than to sell it for such a price.— 
Governor Hoke Smith, of Georgia. 














got Tron to last a ‘ifetime. 
for Tank Booklet W Prices reasonable. 


The Dixie Culvert & Metal Co., Atlanta, Ga: 






(9) 905 


It shows illustrations of plain and corrue 
eq gated tanks, big tanks and little tanks, 
round, square, oblong, tapering—any 
kind of a tank you need, made to your 
4 order. Also underground storage gaso- 
line tanks. All our American tanks are 
made from Rust Resisting American In- 
Tell us about your needs and send 


pooteten STORAGE TANKS 





FAVEN if you never ecid « 
& “dollar's worthof goode in 
& yourlife, make $5to $10 » day 
—selling our made to-order 

. 2) cuitsand pants. 
e This ls Your Chance To Make Wonay 
We sell suits from $3 to $10 less than other 
houses, give better tailoring, make Dettst 
fitting clothes, with absolute guarantes, Fou 
can undersell others; no work tc t##¢ 
orders for us. You can not faii—onx 
line is the only line where you *#z 
give satisfaction or money refunist 
Itis a snap to sell Regal Tailoring 


BIG MONEY—EASY WORK 


We start you Free. Send for 


A samples now. We will back you with 
Hour capital ar’ experience-—-you do 
i not need money—we will instract 


money at once, Send us your name 

and address now and an outfit larger 

FS than all others with newest samp)+s, 
fplarge fashion plate, tape measure 
and everything necessary wis be & 

sent you FREE. 

You.Can Get Your Own Clothes at 

Inside Price to advertise us. Writs tocey 

and receive exclusive territory mot im 

terested show it te your friends as this is 
We Prepay too good a thing to miss... The biggest 
Express Charges chance to m ake money =r 5 


REZKL TAILORING CO., 331 Rega! Suliding, CHichud, ILL. 
- Weusethe Union Lupeil on all our garments. 
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Land Lime 


C. P. Prepared Land Lime 
R. R. Prepared Land Lime 


Contain more unit value per ton than any similar 
materials. 


We also offer Ground Limestone 


Shipped in 100 pound cloth sacks for convenience and 
ecomony in handling. 


Large stocks at Wilmington and Charleston. 
for prices delivered your station. 


CAROLINA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Now is the time to 
apply it. 





Write 
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Ground Phosphate Rock 


that has given the results that have 
created th dmaud among tbe 
inteliigent farmers of the <:outh. 


We are Better Pre pared 
Than Ever Before 
to supply you wih tho goods that 
will increase your crop y e d+ 25 to 


60 ver cent and permanently im- 
prove ycur /and. 





4 


Let us tell you more about it. 


CENTRAL PHOSPHATE COMPANY 


MT. PLEASANT, TE NESSEE 














The Farm 


Is the Basis of All Industry 


LIME 


is the basis of all good farming. Write for bui 
letin by the best authority in the United States 
on Lime on the Farm, and get price on the 
purest lime. Don’t buy earth, water, sand, etc 
A postal will give you reasons. 


POWBATAN LIME CO., : :: Strasburg, Va. 





‘UNCLE SAM” says (Bulletin No. 77) 
OYSTER SHELL LIME 
IS 96s PURE LIME 


and the most economical to use. 








WE say 
Let US prove it to you. 
Breslauer, Lachicotte & Co., 





Waverly Mills, S. C. 





Ground Phosphate 


ARE YOU EDUCATED 
TO THE USE OF 


Rock 


as a source of Phosphoric Acid? If 
80 you have reached the stage of 
discrimination and should know 
before you buy that you are buying 
the kind that gives best results. 





We grind our Phosphate to fine- 
ness that 95% will pass through a 
100-mesh screen, and the grade is 
Absolute'y Uniform. You can get this 
kind only from 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Ground Rock Department, 
COLUMBIA, TENNESSEE. 














Save $1.00 


On Your Progressive 
Farmer Subscription 


Special 3 year rate only $2.00. 
You csnnot afford to do without The 
P ogressive Farmer. You intend to 
continve your subscription every 
year. Save the troubie cf remittin 
every year ano $1.00 in cash by send- 
ing $2 00 now to pay up three years 
in advance. 


The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 
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Advertisers Women Should Patronize. | | = THE HOME CIRCLE — 
: | = ; E =i Braml 
tion 
aaa ae Ser Fro 
ili LOVE LIGHTS OF HuME. 
P I wi 
HE BIRD to the nest and the bee And Love to the light, like the bloom firesid 
to the comb, from the blight, siaher 
% When the night from the When the spring suns weave wonders hinatic 
heavens falls dreary, of red and of white 5 
; _oe < really 
FOR THE FARM And Love to the light in the windows And the darkness of winter is kisseq this a 
of home, to the bright, edt! 
The best protection for your barns, corn cribs The light - the love oe a In the —— that bluom for my it’s the 
and outbuildings is Sherwin-Williams Com- And Love to ong light, like a swallow dearie. tion is 
monwealth Barn Red. A bright, handsome in flight, . burn ¢ 
red,made especially forthe purpose. Greatest When the storm blows the stars from The bird to the nest and the bee to it’s OF 
covering capacity, spreads well under brush the blue of the night, ; the — all thi 
and looks best longest. Sold by dealers And a kiss from the red rose, a smile _And never a night shall fall dreary been | 
everywhere. Ask for color cards. : from the white, wine oN mene an the beautiful wise in the 
Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,732 Canal Road, N. W., Cleveland, Ohio a — ys Bey wee : baby ¢ 
’ dearie! Are lit by the love of my dearie! in the 
And love to the light, like a bird They 
The ships to the harbor from over from the night, wilted 
the foam, Where angels in lilies Love’s litanieg of ble: 
When the way has been stormy write, just | 
and weary, And a kiss from the crimson, a smile joicins 
And Love to the light in the windows from the white, garde! 
of home— In the gardens that bloom for my wet a 
The light of the love of my dearie. dearie! ally, 
—Frank L. Stanton. and w 
ie i earth 
( WHY FRYING MAKES FOOD INDIGESTIBLE. ag 
THE SEWING MACHINE OF K nothin 
An Explanation of Some Scienti fic Principles That Will Help the nothin 
Housewife See How It is—Subs titute Other Methods of Cook- the m 
Known the world over for its Serving Qualities. ing—General Suggestions on Fa ts and Their Combinations With garde! 
The only Sewing Machine which is a life asset at the price you pay. Purchase the Starches—No. 4 of Our Cooking Articles. and w 
NEW HOME and you will not have an endless chain of repairs. [t is better made, does al pur 
micer sewing, easier to operate, and more silent than any other. Guaranteed for all time, to be 
Write THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass. for booklet F By Mrs. F. L. Stevens, Raleigh, N C empre 
3 HE HUMAN machine has often The story of the energy stored one of 
3 been compared with a locomo- in the lump of coal, or the stick of: give I 
» tive, and the figure is a good wood, which was once a part of the but “i 
10: 5 oo This Large Handsome | — one. A wagon must be pulled, a bi- vegetable world, is the story of the today 
gaze Nickel Trimmed Stee! Range | ; : z g : : : : ; Be ang 
ae mai without warming. closetor: | cycle must be pushed, but a locomo- energy stored in our food. fn order morni 
reservoir. With high warm. | tive or an auto- to produce the energy from fuel the please 
ing closet, p.rceiain lined ‘ : P 
reservolr, Jung as shown in mobile can go by element in the fuel, known as cars taking 
oven, wondertul baker, 6 cook- “itself.” Why? bon, must be freed in order that it A f: 
ing holes, body made of cold * sf : : : 5 x 
} e1.Duplex grate;burns . Because thissame may unite with the oxygen of the any y 
Siisuen bents penkea The best fifty years 4 locomotive or air. It is the same carbon of our up at 
=>r>, OUR TERMS fo agoand the best today, automobile can food which must be transformed in and ri 
most beral ever WALTHAM hasledin every { convert the energy order that it may unite with the oxy- ing, b 
after you receive the forward step in watch-mak- i\ of its fuel (coal, gen which we breathe into our hardi 
. a. oe ing for the last half century. q ; ; ; bodi P anies pee tA) a8 aieiay 
SE eit start pe poo “ } wood or gasoline) odies, and working energy is the have 
find it exactly as represent - It’s Time You Owned a into energy of product of the union. The trans- tes 
aw aed, the biggest bargain you Waltham.” : ‘ : »mM } wo fo ‘ <4 egg 
; evr saw equal to stoves re Sil See dearstntive booktet. PO ce motion. The force forming process is digestion. to ea 
{toe Se oe edhe nll a WALTHAM WATCH Co. é 7 : . that makes’ the But what has all this to do with onion: 
Write Today for pg itrust ated Stove |, Waltham, Mass. __| wheels go round in the human ma- cookery? you ask. Just this: that okra, 
MO STHTeS Toscicnt from. Dore bay eatit you wet it. FEM OG EPS TA CW TYVYS | chine involves precisely the same in order to get most from the food —eve 
MARVIN SMITH & GO., GHIGAGO, ILL. , nrocess. we eat, that it must be prepared in good | 
— SSS a way that will facilitate digestion asham 
_ rather than hinder it. son si 
StS , : . a eatin 
; 4 Animal Fats and Vegetabie Fats. in ss 
The Rural é The group of foods which we are him. 
B)aZ ibout to consider have as their prin- along 
Telephone § cipal office in the body that of fuel in an 
to keep the machinery of the body try to 
Brings the Whole : going. This, then, is the function cause 
mA of fat in food. amon; 
Country Together ; Fats form a large class of! fvod ing it 
Sw, materials from both anima] and veg- the 
“Saye FOR PROTECTION, it places you 3 etable sources. From the animal is nthe 
Ve ude ins mstant cemmunication with your ohtained cream, butter, suet, lard, I love 
neighbors when help is needed. cud liver oil, and tallow. These are I don 
FOR BUSINESS, it enables you to 1 the animal fat. While in  cer- to pul 
place your market before trucking tain of the vegetables tats are found forev 
your produce. a : bo ge Rg ig they 4 every 
: known as vegetable oils, for example, Out of 
FOR PLEASURE, It solves the problem of rural g Olive oil, cottonseed oil, almond oil. ing, b 
isolation and brings your friends, far and near, ba Fats that are liquid at ordinary tem- longe 
within sound of your voice, : perature are called oils. Scien 
e Within the animal body, however, outsic 
Vestern-Elecituc % ull fats are liquid, being held in Mrs. 
Pa 8 small sacks or cells, which make up Land. 
- TONES ane ble $ the fatty tissue covering the bone becau 
Fe | Ti | fa : framework. The digestion of fats is ous J 
gineh Ee ©7s Ones = probably something like the process sprun 
por have proved destin the severest kind of service—they are always in working order. g - soap-meking. When uncooked ie a # 
4 ; a < is taken into the body, it is acted it up, 
oo Dead ra horn ped E upon by the intestinal juices, the bile pull 
: especially. Immediately an emulsion big w 
The Western Electric Company Farnishes Equipment for Every Electrical Need. 3 is formed in which the globules of even 
WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 3 fat are finely divided and in some back 
way are rendered capable of passiD& gnaw: 
Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Beil’’ Telephones FY through the membrane wall into the and | 
SOUTHERN HOUSES: ‘ circulatory system. The change, ff full y 
ATLANTA OKLAHOMA CITY KANSAS CITY any, does not destroy the fatty mat and | 
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» (Continued on page 23.) Ye 
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JUST A BIT OF EDEN. 


Bramlette Garden Furnishes Inspira- 
tion for Another Delightful Article 
From Mrs. Patterson. 


(Prize Letter.) 


I wish I were a peet—not a plain 
fireside poet, but one of the world- 
rousers—a Milton-Shakespeare com- 
pination, for that’s the only kind to 
really express what 1 feel and think 
this morning, in words that breathe 
and thoughts that burn, or maybe 
it’s the other way round. The quota- 
tion isn’t handy, so the words may 
purn and thoughts stop for breath— 
it’s one or the other, any way, and 
all this beautiful state of mind has 
been brought on by an hour down 
in the garden watching my precious 
baby cabbage plants riot and rejoice 
in the soft, warm, misty October rain. 
They were set out two days ago, and 
wilted in the sun, but the showers 
of blessing came last night, and I’ve 
just been down in the garden re- 
joicing with them and all the other 
garden inhabitants. Of course, I’m 
wet and muddy and a sight gener- 
ally, but I don’t care—I’m happy, 
and while I may be the salt of the 
earth and have a sugary disposition, 
rain doesn’t hurt me. Really, I think 
I’m as fond of being out in summer 
showers as plants, and, then, too, 
nothing could be more beautiful than 
the morning glories that cover the 
garden fences—pink and pale blue, 
and white and the deepest, most roy- 
al purple, the perfection of color, fit 
to be used at the coronation of an 
empress. Of course, I know every 
one of those vines will go to seed and 
give no end of trouble next spring, 
but “it’s a far cry to Lochabor,”’ and 
today is all I’m certain of. So the 
morning glories may riot all they 
please, and I shall rejoice in them, 
taking no thought for tomorrow. 

A fall garden is an abiding delight, 
any way. Of course, weeds spring 
up at sun-down, and grow three feet 
and ripen seed by sunrise next morn- 
ing, but even then the vegetables are 
hardier and finer than when they 
have to struggle against the sum- 
mer’s drouth. We have lots and lots 
to eat now—beans, corn, lettuce, 
onions, radishes, tomatoes, turnips, 
okra, carrots, salsify, sweet potatoes 
—everything that’s good. And ] like 
good things to eat, and am not a bit 
ashamed of it. Robert Louis Steven- 
80n says, in one of his essays, that 
eating is the most interesting thing 
in the world, and 1 fully agree with 
him. And | don’t believe 1 could get 
along at all without a garden to work 
in and play in and rejoice in. I do 
try to stay away from it Sunday, be- 
Cause | naturally can’t see a weed 
among the vegetables without pull- 
ing it up, and you know the man in 
the moon was sent there because he 
gathered sticks on Sunday, and while 
I love to pull weeds in my garden, 
I don’t want to be sent to the moon 
to pull weeds forever and forever and 
forever, and then some more. So 
every Sunday, 1 resolve firmly to stay 
out of my garden until Monday morn- 
ing, but by sundown | can stand it no 
longer. 1 compromise with my con- 
Science by promising to only stand 
outside the fence and look, just like 
Mrs. Moses gazing into the Promised 
Land—and, of course, I go inside, 
because there is always a tremend- 
ous Jonah’s gourd of a weed that has 
sprung up over night and is choking 
Out some feeble vegetable; and I pull 
it up, and then I see two more, and 
pull them. That’s my limit, three 
big weeds, but it’s scandalous to pull 
even three weeds on Sunday, so I go 
back to the house with my conscience 
SQawing like a great big wharf rat, 
and I sit out on the porch, and if it’s 
full moon, look at the man up there 
and wonder miserably if he’ll make 
4 800d neighbor. 

Yet, such is the hopefulmess of my 
disposition that even with a future 


like that staring me out of counte- 
nance, I still want to sing songs in 
praise of garden truck—beans and 
beets and potatoes and cabbage. Why 
shouldn’t good, nourishing, sturdy 
cabbages have great poems written, 
proclaiming those qualities to a 
scornful and stiff-necked generation, 
obstinately holding fast the mistaken 
belief that roses and lilies alone 
should grow in the garden of the 
Muses and brighten the slopes of 
Mount Parnassus? It is just as well, 
often it is far better, for Love to be 
blind—and it often makes for peace 
to leave Truth in the bottom of the 
well, though I certainly had nothing 
to do with putting her there, el 





wash my hands of ali responsibility 
in the matter. But Poesy should 
walk through the world, open-eyed | 
and open-minded and open-hearted, | 
singing of all she sees, and she would | 
do well to begin with the splendid 
cabbage fields of Ashe and Watauga 
in western North Carolina, and chant 
jubilantly of the delights of creamed 
cabbage and stuffed peppers and 
slaw and plain old every-day field 
cabbage, cooked with lots of red pep- 
pers, and all the delicious compounds 
of green peppers and tomatoes and 
cabbages and spices that rejoice the 
heart and tickle the palate during 
the winter of our discontent, when 
roses and lilies are only a memory, 





sweet and tender, but not filling. | 


* * * 


And in each tiny plant, be it rose 
or cabbage, is wrought anew the 
marvelous miracle of growth that 
absolutely passes our comprehension 
Two tiny green leaves reach up to 
the sky for sun and rain, that day 
and night, summer and winter, seed 
time and harvest, shall never fail 
them. Tiny rootlets grope in the 
earth with the same absolute faith 
and its certain fulfilment. 

And what, after all, does it matter 
if we do not understand—if the fi- 
nite may not comprehend the great- 
ness of the infinite—if now, when 
we wish to see face to face, we must 
look through a glass darkly? 

Surely, we learn in our gardens 
that our Heavenly Father’s care is 
over every living thing, and learning 
that, find rest and peace. 

MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 





BULBS FOR WINTER BLOOM IN 
THE HOUSE, 


You Should Also Sow Pansies, Pop- 
pies, Hollyhocks and Sweet Peas 
Now. 


Now is the time to start your bulbs 
for Christmas decoration, if put out 
at once some may be in bloom for 
Thanksgiving. 

The best bulbs for forcing are the 
Paper White and Double Roman nar- 
cissus and Single White Roman hya- 
cinths. All these grow and bloom 
luxuriantly in bowls of coarse sand, 
charcoal and small pepples. Do noi 
pot them in soil, for if you do you 
will be disappointed, as they will 
grow slowly and have only small and 
inferior flowers. 

Put six bulbs to a rather deep 
bowl or jardiniere holding about two 
quarts; put an inch thick layer of 
sand with several pieces of charcoal 
in it, on the bottom of bowl and on 
this arrange the bulbs, filling in to 
two-thirds their height with small 
pebbles, add water until it touches 
the base of the bulbs and then set 
away in a cool, dark place intil the 
foliage is 3 or 4 inches high. Keeg 
moist all the time. At this stage of 
growth, bring gradually to the full 
sunshine in a moderately warm 
room and you will soon be rewarded 
with an abundance of fragrant 
blooms and rich foliage. 

The Chinese sacred lily is easily 
grown this way also, but I do not 
care sO much for it as the bloom is 
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Advertisers Women Should Patronize. 


Nature would cover them with 
Shells, like nuts, protecting from 


moisture, mildew, dirt and 


Just so are Uneeda Biscuit protected 5: 
moisture-proof, dust-proof packay> 


insects, “4 
the 


them oven-fresh and crisp, retain 
flavor and goodness till used. 


Think it over and you will a: 


buy the protected kind 
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=—— SAVE ONE-BALF — 
It costs more to sell a sewing mechine 
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We sell at factory ste 2 f 





pr ces, saving ou 
agent’s and retail- 
e’’spro‘its. Wese 1 
$25 machines $14.50, $30 
mac’ ine: $'5.75 $t ma- 
chine~ $8.30 $59 m-: ch- 
‘nes $.0.65, $60 machines 
$22 75. 


Cash or Credit 
terms make paying t. suit you. We uilow 30 day’s 
triatano givet n y;ear guarantee with cach ma- 
chive. Shi ped promptly frou Richmond, V.:., to 
So thern pcints, (om Chicago to Western oi: ts. 
Write today for )1 ustrated Sewing Nachine Folder 

THE SPOTLESS CO. 


75 Shockoe Square, xichmonu, Va. 
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North State Life Insurance Co. 
KINSTON, N. C. 
Opera‘es only in the two Caro'inas, and has 
more Carolina lives insured than any othe 
Carolina company 


Agents wante 1 wherethe company is not now 
represe: ted 





scarce and not so pretty as the hya- 
cinths and narcissus. 


Now is the time to sow pansies 
double daisies, poppies, sweet alys 
sum, larkspur, fox-glove, hollyhoch 


and sweet pea seed for early sprin: 
blooms. Sown now they are read) 
to bloom before the later sown seed 
get a good start. 
MRS. JULIAN J. MATHESON. 
Marlboro Co., S. C. 





With increasing interest, from 
start to finish, I read “A Southerner 
in Europe.” I only wish it might be 
read by every Southern boy. It would 
spring the ambition of young life to 
make our country and institutions 
the equal of those of our cousins 
across the sea.—F. L. Townsend, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 
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Your Best Insurance 


against accident when driv- 
ing along dark roads is one 
of our famous Rayo Driving 
Lamps. 


Rayo Driving Lamps will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are smaller than 
other driving lamps, but 
have a magnifying power 
that throws a bright light 
many feet ahead, while the 
extra large ruby disc in the 
rear is readily discernible in 
any weather. 

Rayo Driving Lamps are fur- 
nished with double side bracket 
attachments, to fit square or round 
posts. They can be used on all 
kinds of vehicles. 

In addition to Driving 
Lamps, the Rayo line in- 
cludes lanterns of all styles, 
sizes and finishes—each the 
best of its particular kind. 
All are equipped with select- 
ed Rayo globes, with wicks 


inserted ia burners ready to 
ight. 


Dealers everywhere; er 


pe fp for descriptive circular to any agency 
of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated) 
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Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


E will positively make good any loss sustained by any snb- 
scriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations made 
in our columns on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to ad- 
just trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their 
patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent dealing, we will 
make good tothe subscriber as we have just indicated. The con- 
dition of this guarantee is that the claim for loss shall be re- 
orted to ns within one month after the advertisement appears 
n our paper and after the transaction complained of, and that 
the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which 
guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries” 
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We regret very much that on account of an ac- 
cident to the forms and other troubles, last 
week’s Progressive Farmer was late in reaching 
many readers. We hope to “catch up” in time to 
mail this issue promptly. 





What we are mainly urging is that you get 
every farmer and tenant in your neighborhood to 
reading a really good farm paper. If you think 
some other paper better than The Progressive 
Farmer, try that. Look over the other farm pa- 
pers and see for yourself. But in any case, don’t 
be content until every man is reading the farm 
paper that will do him most good. 





Who are the folks who are hardest hit by the 
slump in cotton prices this year? Are they the 
folks who have become interested in scientific 
farming, who have learned to make their cot- 
ton on fewer acres, and have become interested 
in improved methods of growing corn and raising 
stock, and in diversified farming generally? Or 
are they the folks who have ridiculed all scientific 
knowledge as “‘book farming” and kept in the old 
rut, swearing by nothing but cotton and commer- 
cial fertilizers? 





The State Fair in Raleigh last week was not all 
that a State Fair ought to be, but it indicated 
progress in that direction, most notably in the 
elimination of the over-production of disgraceful 
side-shows, for which last year’s Fair was noto- 
The agricultural exhibits showed distinct 
improvement in many particulars. The live stock 
exhibit was by no means what it ought to have 
been, nor will it ever be so long as the cattle, 
horses, sheep, and hogs are put in the back- 
ground and along unkept paths instead of being 
housed and conspicuously located. 
This is the next reform that should be made. 


rious. 


attractively 





Don’t forget that the issue of November 18 will 
be our “Winter Preparation Special’? and that 
for it we want a number of short, pointed, prac- 
tical letters on any phase of preparation on the 
farm or in the home for winter days and nights. 
We can’t tell you what to write about, but sure- 
ly you know from experience something worth 
passing on to other farmers and their families at 
If so, let us have it. We offer the 

$5.00 for the best article; $2.50 
each for the three next best; and pay at space 
Among the special 
articles for this issue will be a talk on the winter 
care of the soil, ‘“‘Making the Live Stock Comfort- 


this season. 
usual prizes: 


rates for all others we use. 


able,” “‘Things to Do in the Poultry Yard,” ‘“‘Prep- 
arations for the Winter Reading,’ ‘‘The Fire- 
We hope some reader will 


eerpy 


send a good article on ‘‘The Farm Workshop.” 


place,’ and others. 





It can not be said too often that for the man 
that has improved stock, seeds or poultry to sell, 
advertising Progressive Farmer is the 
quickest, best, and cheapest salesman he can find, 
and this has been the experience of nine-tenths 
of those who have used our columns. Very of- 
ten a man would be willing to give an agent $10 
or $25 to sell a hog or cow of some improved 
breed for him, when half the amount invested in 
advertising would not only make the sale, but 
give the breeder publicity that would bring other 
returns for years to come. As a further illustra- 
tion of the cheapness of advertising, consider this 
fact: To send a letter to each of the 150,000 
homes to which this issue of The Progressive 
Farmer goes would cost you $3,000 for postage 
alone, to say nothing of the labor of printing and 
writing, the cost of addressing, the expense of 
stationery, etc. Yet for only $4 we will print a 
one-inch advertisement of improved live stock or 
poultry in both these editions and deliver your 
advertisement to these 150,000 homes. 


in The 





We propose to keep hammering away on the 
subject of tile drainage for our Southern lands. 
Mr. French’s articles should alone be enough to 
get all our readers interested, but we shall have 
others hardly less notable. In next week’s issue, 
or the issue following that, we shall print a no- 
table letter on the subject by Prof. M. E. Sherwin, 
“How-to Have Rain When You Want It.” It is 
interesting to recall that the late Dr. Seaman A. 
Knapp always regarded his work in starting tile 
drainage in Jowa as one of his most notable ser- 
vices to agricultural progress. In a note to The 
Progressive Farmer just after Dr. Knapp’s death, 
Prof. D. N. Barrow, who was so long associated 
with him, wrote us as follows: 

“Dr. Knapp’s chief work in Iowa was the 
starting and encouragement of the live stock 
industry and the starting of the drainage of 
the waste places by the use of tile. If I am 
not mistaken, he laid the first tile that were 
laid in that State on the campus of the Agri- 
cultural College at Ames. Of the exact lo- 
cation, however, I am not certain.” 





Last Call for Our Domestic Science Course. 





UR Domestic Science Reading Course has 
proved surprisingly successful and entries 
are coming in by every mail—as should cer- 

‘Sainly be the case,—for it is a school in which 
The Progressive Farmer furnishes tuition free and 
books at cost. The books, pamphlets and lessons 
in cooking, dress-making, needle-work, household 
economy, etc., etc., can not fail to prove them- 
selves worth ten times their cost to any enterpris- 
ing farmer’s wife. 

This is our last call before the enrollment. Send 
$1 now for the first book and lessons, and $2 
January 1 for the rest of the course. 





What Makes Soil Fertile. 


tility is a simple question of ‘“‘chemistry 

and mathematics.” It is such so-called 
“science” as this that has made some scientists 
ridiculous in the judgment of practical common- 
sense farmers. Soil fertility is as much a ques- 
tion of bacteriology as of chemistry, and no man 
knows the problems involved well enough to state 
them mathematically. 
soil fertility as a purely chemical problem, we 


\ CERTAIN well known chemist says soil fer- 


When we cease to regard 


shall make more progress toward soil improve- 
ment. 
as it is called, is the greatest deficiency of South- 


The lack of bacterial life, or germ life, 


ern soils, and when we have made the soil more 
suitable as a living place for germ life, we shall 
have done the thing most needed for the increase 
of soil fertility. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Co-Operation Notes. 


‘ -—_e_____ 

¢ 8 7 E ARE glad to present to our readers thig 
W “Corporation Experience Special,’ the 

' * most notable record of such experiences 
among farmers that any American paper has prob- 
ably ever printed. The reports cover the results 
obtained by numerous big organizations through. 
out the South, as set forth in Professor Coulter's 
article; the varied and helpful activities of the 
Farmers’ Union, as it is at work in a thousand 
neighborhoods, as in instances reported by sub- 
scribers; the more restricted methods of co-oper- 
ating, a few neighbors working together in the 
purchase of improved machinery and equipment, 
breeding stock, etc., etc., as many other readers 
describe; and finally, the suggestive article by Mr, 
French and the very frank and sensible discussion 
of “Difficulties in the Way’ by T. J. Brooks. 

The articles by our correspondents are so com- 
plete as to leave little for us to elaborate editorial- 
ly. We can only say to each subscriber, Read 
carefully what other farmers have done, and 
then— 


“Go thou and do likewise.”’ 
‘eee 


“The farmers must organize and hold together 
if they ever get a square deal.’’ True, every word 
of it. Begin the organization by uniting with 
your neighbors to make a better school or to es- 
tablish a telephone line. Or join in with just 
three or four of them to get that stump puller or 
ditching machine you all need so much. 

: eee 

We do not grow very enthusiastic, as a rule, 
over ‘“‘farmers’ co-operative stores.’’ The average 
farmer doesn’t know very much about the mercan- 
tile business; and if he is only a small stockholder 
in such a business, he will have mighty little to 
say about its management. The fact of the matter 
is, anyway, that the profits of the average retail 
merchant are by no means excessive. Better man- 
agement might mean better profits and no higher 
prices in many cases, but the same thing is true 


on many farms, 
aa a 


A co-operative association for the purchase of a 
pure-bred sire to improve the live steck of the 
community is a good thing, but do not go into a 
stock company to buy an animal you have 
never seen, on the long-time or installment plan. 
Through these schemes dozens of stallions have 
been sold in the South for fully twice their real 
value. See the animal before you buy. If none 
of your company is a good judge of such stock, 
get your experiment station or State College of 


Agriculture to recommend a man. 
ss 


A great many co-operative marketing organiza- 
tions among farmers have failed, but some have 
succeeded to a remarkable degree. For such or 
ganizations to succeed, they must be founded on a 
strictly business basis. Sentiment is a good thing 
in its place, but it will not enable one producer 
or a dozen to put a high-grade product on the 
market, to put it up, in attractive shape, and to 
know enough about market conditions to deliver 
this product to the right market at the right 
time. Yet these are the things that count in 
modern business competition. The closely organ- 
ized association, handling comparatively few 
products and handling them through a competent 
man well paid for his services, seems to be most 
generally successful. 

eee 

The following announcement sent out by the 
United States Department of Agriculture suggests 
another way to co-operate: 

“During the first year of their sale the Of- 
ficial Cotton Grades, promulgated and sold by 
the Tyepartment of Agriculture, in accordance 
with act of Congress, have been adopted as 
the ‘basis of their operations by nine cotton 
exc) anges, and as the basis of their purchases 
bg the New England Cotton Buyers’ Associa- 
tion and the Arkwright Club. These types 


jhave proved of interest to, and have been pur- 
chased by, representatives of every branch of 
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the cotton industry, together with banks, 
chambers of commerce, commercial museums, 
textile schools, agricultural colleges and for- 
eign exchanges. The demand is constantly 
increasing, and the Department has just an- 
nounced a reduction of the price to $30 per 
full set of nine grades.”’ 

The Progressive Farmer would like to suggest 
, County Farmers’ Union purchase one of 
these sets for the instruction of its members. The 
get may be passed around from one locality to an- 


other, and each member instructed in the art of 


grading. 


that eacl 





Neighborhood Co-Operation and Modern 
Farm Machinery. 


rete ened 
E TALK sometimes of the great estates of 
the South, the large plantations, but the 

. fact remains that the South is a land of 
small farms. With us, the average farmer tends 
only a small area of land—less than 100 acres, we 
believe, in every Southern State, and the average 
farm is constantly growing smaller. 

Now, there are many advantages in small farms. 
They permit of more intensive cultivation, of bet- 
ter utilization of all natural advantages of soil and 
climate, of more general diversification of crops. 
They also tend to raise the standard of country 
life by making conditions more favorable for the 
building of good roads, the erection of rural tele- 
phone lines, the establishment of good schools and 
churches, and the development of a congenial so- 
tial atmosphere in the community. But the small 
farm has its disadvantages, too. More and more 
the work of the modern farm is coming to be done 
most economically by machinery. Most of this 
machinery is rather high in price,—so high, in 
fact, that the small farmer can not hope to get 
all the machinery needed for modern diversified 
farming. 

Let us suppose that our farmer is working his 
land in a four-year rotation of corn, cotton, a 
truck or forage crop, wheat or oats, and back to 
corn again. This would permit of three winter 
caver crops and a crop of soy beans or cowpeas af- 
ter the oat or wheat crop—eight crops in four 
years. To handle these crops to best advantage, 
on a farm where live stock feeding was made a 
feature, there would be needed, in addition to the 
plows, harrows, cultivators, etc., used in tending 
the crops, a grain binder, a mower, and hay- 
Take, a corn harvester, a shredder or silage 
cutter, an engine and a manure spreader. Oth- 
er implements might be needed, of course, but 
these would be essential if the work of the farm 
were to be done economically. The hundred-acre 
farm would have to be well managed indeed, and 
would have to be of more than ordinary fertility, 
to enable the farmer to own all these imple- 
ments. An exceptionally good farm might make 
their purchase possible and justifiable, but it is 
certain that our average Southern farm would not 
do so. 

Right here is where local co-operation comes in 
to help the small farmer, enabling him to retain 
his own advantages and at the same time to share 
in the large farmer’s ability to profit by the exten- 
sive use of modern machinery. If our farmer 
Owned his own manure spreader and gasoline en- 
gine—and he could easily do this,—he could go 
in with a neighbor to buy a mower and rake, 
with three cr four or half a dozen neighbors to 
buy a binder, and with six or eight to buy a corn 
harvester. A shredder or a silage cutter could 
easily do the work of a dozen or more farms if the 
crop were planted with some consideration of this 

Totation in the use of the machine. 

In fact, this plan of neighborhood co-operation 
appeals to us as the only one which will place 


the small farmer on an equality with the big farm- 
er in the use of expensive machinery and of me- 
chanical power. This, as we see it, is the big farm- 
e's one great advantage over the little farmer, 
and if the little farmer can use up-to-date ma- 
chinery, he can not only do the best farming, but 
fan produce the standard crops most economically. 














| “‘What’s The News?”’ 


Dissolving (*) the Tobacco Trust. 
ju OUR farming interests there is no news of 





ee 








greater importance just now than that hav- 

ing to do with the fight for a genuine disso- 
lution of the American Tobacco Trust. In last 
week’s Progressive Farmer we set forth briefly 
the scheme concocted by representatives of the 
trust, and called attention to the activities of 
Attorney-General Bickett of North Carolina in op- 
position to it. Before that issue was printed it 
developed that Mr. Bickett was working in collab- 
oration with Attorneys-General Samuel W. Wil- 
liams, of Virginia, and J. Fraser Lyon, of South 
Carolina, to whom we make haste to give the 
full credit due them. These three officials have 
since filed in the United States Circuit Court hav- 
ing charge of the Trust case, a most vigorous and 
clear-cut statement of their reasons for opposing 
the plan that “‘the American Tobacco Company 
shall be allowed to break up into a number of 
parts and the present stockholders shall receive 
stock in each and every of the new companies in 
proportion to their holdings in the original com- 
pany.” They continue: 


“The division of the company into four or 
fourteen working organizations, each and 
every of them dominated stockholders of the 
the present common stockholders of the 
American Tobacco Company, will effect a 
change in the method of bookkeeping and 
nothing more. Oneness of ownership neces- 
sarily means oneness of control, and the plan 
submitted contains the same kind of dis- 
memberment that takes place when the hand 
divides into the fingers. We submit that if 
the evidence taken in this cause had disclosed 
the precise condition which the tobacco com- 
pany proposes now to create, the findings of 
the Court would have been in no way differ- 
ent. The combination would have been as ef- 
fective, the monopoly as complete, and the 
violation of the law as clear as under a sin- 
gle organization.”’ 


The protest of the Attorneys-General concludes 
with the statement that ‘“‘the present status is 
more tolerable than the plan proposed by the 
Trust; for if this plan shall receive judicial sanc- 
tion, henceforward the Trust will carry the law 
as an asset instead of a liability, henceforward 
the Trust will do in the name of the law what 
it has heretofore done in its fear.’”’ We shall 


watch further proceedings with much interest. 
* * *& 


A Glimpse of How the Trusts Work. 


FINE illustration of the power of monopoly 
A and how that power is used, is afforded by 

the recent report on the American Tobacco 
Company by Herbert Knox Smith, United States 
Commissioner of Corporations. We cannot do bet- 
ter than to reprint the following summary of its 
contents as given in the New York Outlook: 


“The huge profits secured through mon- 
opoly are illustrated by the history of the 
Tobacco Combine or Combination. As the 
Hon. Herbert Knox Smith, Commissioner of 
Corporations, shows in his just published re- 
port, that Combination three years ago con- 
trolled four-fifths of the whole domestic to- 
acco industry, except cigars, and from 1904 
to 1908 the average profit was 19 per cent, 
or $31,200,000 a year. But the earning pow- 
er of such control appears even more strik- 
ingly in particular branches. In the snuff 
business, for instance, the Combination had 
96 per cent—that means almost a complete 
monopoly—of the whole business; in 1910 
the common stock of the snuff company, 
originally all ‘water,’ paid 27 per cent in di- 
vidends. In the highly controlled ‘smoking 
tobacco’ business, the average earnings of 
its important factors increased in 1908 to no 
less than 55 per cent. Now, on the other 
hand, in the cigar business, of which the 
Combination controls not over 15 per cent, 
the rate of earnings has never gone higher 
than 9 per cent. 

“The result of the Spanish War.tax on to- 
bacco products throws light on the power 
of monopoly. That tax was imposed in 1898. 
Prices rose in consequence. Three years later 
the tax was reduced to its former basis. Did 
the Combination’s prices come down? It was 


actually able to continue them on the higher 
level. 
“So much for earning power—the first 
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feature to strike one in the Tobacco Combi- 
nation. Exessive capitalization is the second 
feature. The Combination’s capitalization is 
much greater than its actual investment, the 
difference being in the value called ‘good 
will.’ The Bureau of Corporations finds no 
less than $84,000,000, out of a total- of 
$148,000,000 entered as ‘good will,’ to be 
over-capitalization. 

“A third feature to be noticed is that, 
through adroit and frequent adjustment of 
the Combination’s securities, a very large 
part of its great earnings have gone to a 
small group of insiders These insiders have. 
throughout controlled the voting power. 

‘Perhaps nowhere have we a more start- 
ling example of the advantages of monopoly 
than in the Tobacco Combination.” 


2 
Told in a Little Space. 


CONVENTION of Insurgent Republicans, 
A representing thirty-two States, in Chicago 

last week, endorsed Robert M. La Follette 
for President. They also asked for a primary in 
the following resolution: ‘‘We favor the ascer- 
tainment of the choice of Republican voters as to 
candidates for President by a direct primary vote, 
held in each State, pursuant to statute, and where 
no such statute exists, we urge that the Republi- 
can State committees provide that the people be 
given the right to express their choice for Presi- 
dent.”’ 

* * 

John R. Walsh, the once famous Chicago mil- 
lionaire financier, died in disgrace last week just 
nine days after being paroled by President Taft 
from Leavenworth Prison. As President of three 
Chicago banks, Walsh used the money of the de- 
positors to finance numerous speculative schemes 
in which he was interested. His subsequent con- 
viction and punishment by imprisonment was 
useful in demonstrating that theft in the form of 
“high finance’”’ is still crime, and that criminals, 
even though millionaires, can not always escape 
the penalties of the law. 

* * & 

Governor Harmon, of Ohio, does not seem to 
have stirred much enthusiasm by his rather com- 
monplace addresses in North and South Carolina 
last week. At the same time he is a formidable 
candidate because the great business interests of 
the country are behind him. A recent New York 
stock market letter says: 

“In Wall Street, by the way, the next 
Presidential tickets have already been made 
up. Taft heads the Republican ticket and 
Harmon, of Ohio, leads the Democrats. Gov- 
ernor Wilson does not even get a Vice-Presi- 
dential nomination.”’ 

* * & 

Governor Mann, of Virginia, predicts the tri- 
umph of woman suffrage in the Old Dominion 
within ten years. 

ses 


Eugene Ely, a noted aviator, was killed while 
making a flight at the Georgia State Fair last 
week. 


Secretary of Agriculture Wilson denies that he 
is to resign soon. 





Mr. McGuire was being examined for jury duty 
in a murder trial. 

“Mr. McGuire,” asked the judge, “have you 
formed or expressed an opinion as to the guilt or 
innocence of the prisoner at the bar?” 

“Oi have not.” 

“Have you any conscientious scruples against 
capital punishment?” 

Said Mr. McGuire with decision: ‘‘Not in this 
case, yer honor.’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A Thought for the Week. 





nine billion dollars to the farmers. The 

Government used farm values in getting fig- 
ures for this total. Assuming that the farmers 
kept one-third of the products for their 6wn use, 
the consumers paid over thirteen billion dollars 
for what the producers received six billion dol- 
lars. The cost of getting the year’s products from 
producers to consumers amounted to the enor- 
mous sum of seven billion dollars. The real prob- 
lem to deal with is not high cost of living. It is 
high cost of selling.—B. F. Yoakum. 


L AST year’s agricultural products were worth 





You can trust a woman’s taste on everything 
except men; and it’s mighty lucky that she slips 
up there, or we’d pretty nigh all be bachelors.— 
Old Gorgon Graham. 
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ADIP THAT DOES THE WORK 
WITHOUT INJURY 

TO THE ANIMAL OR FLEECE 

NO BURNING OF THE FIBRES; 

NO STAINING; NO POISONING; 
NO SICKENING. 


WHY USE DIPS THAT HAVE THESE DESTRUCTIVE ; 
AND DANGEROUS QUALITIES? WHY EXPERIMENT fam 
WITH UNKNOWN PREPARATIONS? 


-KRESO DIP. NOL 





TANODAROLZED™ 


INEXPENSIVE, EASY TO USE 


PERMITTED BY THE U.S DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE OFFICIAL DIPPING 
OF SHEEP FOR SCAB —N~ 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS 
WE HAVE BOOKLETS GIVING FULL DIRECTIONS 
FOR USE ALSO MANY VALUABLE HINTS ON 
HANDLING SHEEP. WRITE FOR FREE COPIES. 


PARKE, DAvis & Co. 


CEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, MICH. 














ASK LEADING FARMERS 
THEY WILL TELL YOU 


SHARPLES 


Tubular Cream Separators 


get more cream, cost less to run, and Jast several 
times longer than any other. No disks. Double 
skimming force. Wear a lifetime. 
Guaranteed forever. 

You expect The World’s Best 
from America’s oldest and world’s 
biggest separator concern —- not 
from those who try to imitate our 
low supply canand self oiling 
system but are prevented by 
law from imitating the Tut yular 
principle. Write for ies 283 
























THE SHARFLES SEFARATOR co. 
WEST CHESTER, 

Chicago, Ill., [pea 3 rancisco, © hg Fi ortland, Ore. 
oronte,Can. W innipeg, Can 
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Made f. oi the finest niges tanned by the 
old-fashioned slow process. King Custom 
Made Harness outlives the horse—been 
known to last as long as 30 years in good 
condition. Sold direct from factory—no 
middieman’s profits—saves you 5%c. on 
the dollar. Guaranteed to satisfy or your 
money refunded. Sent on approval—low 
— wili surprise you. Write to-day 

‘or _? and big free illustrated cat- 
alogue KING HARNESR 





ce. 
414 Ca SL, Owego, Tioga Cu., N. vA 


Le 
HARNESS 











PRINTERS FOR ~— 


Farmers — Breeders 


Our Work 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 





Catalogue-, 75c a page 

1004 ¢ ards, $3.00 

1000 Envelopes, $3 25 

1000 Letter © ead~. $3.50 
Breeders Calendars, $5 per hundred 


Address Hi. B. ALLEN. Printer 


Drawer “D’, - Madison, Nebraska 
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Live Stock and Dairy 

















Aro ><: feeding corn alone to 
your h¢ while confined in a pen 
or dry iot. If so you have made 
a mistake. Any sort of grazing is 
better than a dry lot when the hogs 
are being fed on corn alone. 

* * * 

If you are feeding corn alone in a 
dry lot or pen, give the hogs a free 
supply of charcoal or soft coal if the 
charcoal is not available. 

* * * 

Young pigs kept in lots where 
hogs have run for years’ aré@ 
apt to become infested with worms. 
Ashes, charcoal and powdered cop- 
peras will be eaten by the hogs in 
sufficient quantities to help keep the 
worms from becoming too numerous, 
and an occasional dose of turpentine 
will also be good. Give about a tea- 
spoonful of turpentine to every 100 
pounds of the pig’s weight. 

s* += * 

Hog cholera is the greatest ob- 
stacle to successful hog raising. Lack 
of feed may cause more losses in the 
South than cholera, but an abund- 
ance of feed can be produced cheap- 
ly by any one who wants it, while 
even the most intelligent manage- 


“TIMELY STOCK AND DAIRY NOTES. 





ment will not always protect against 
cholera. If cholera is in your neigh- 
bor’s herd do not wait until it breaks 
out in yours before having your hogs 
treated with the anti-cholera serum. 
Or if it breaks out in your own herd 
take the well ones to new quarters 
where no hogs have been kept re- 
cently and treat with serum as soon 
as possible. Few of our States have 
provided the necessary means for the 
manufacture of sufficient serum to 
supply the demands—a short-sighted 
policy of false economy, but your lo- 
eal veterinarian may be able to se- 
cure the serum from some commer- 
cial house which makes it. 
* * * 

It is claimed that fattening hogs 
drink too much water in summer and 
not enough in cold weather to make 
the best gains from the feed con- 
sumed, but a fairly liberal supply of 
clean water should be allowed the 
fattening hogs at all times. 

* 2 & 

Hogs that have had no grain dur- 
ing the summer should be started 
on small quantities, and ten days or 
two weeks taken to get them on full 
feed. 








NO ONE FEED WILL DO 


Pound, and With Soy 


Hog Pasture. 


By Tait 


T IS frequently stated that the 

[ Southern farmer can not feed 
corn to hogs profitably. It has 
been pretty thoroughly demonstrated 
that he can not afford to feed corn 
alone to hogs, but it is equally well 
established that with good hogs and 
the right kinds of other feeds to 
properly balance the corn he can af- 
ford to feed some corn, even when it 
is selling at as much as 75 cents to 
$1 a bushel. For instance, in 1907 
the Alabama Station realized 98.6 
cents per bushel for corn when the 
corn ration was supplemented by a 
soy bean pasture, allowing $8 as the 
cost of making an acre of soy beans 
and hogs at 5 cents per pound. In 
1908, when corn was fed to hogs on 
soy bean pasture, allowing $8 per 
acre for the cost of the soy beans, a 
bushel of corn brought $1.59 when 
three-fourths of a full ration was 
fed, $1.69 when one-half a ration 
was given, and $3.35 a bushel when 
only one-fourth of a ration of corn 
was fed, and the balance of the feed 
was soy bean pasture. When corn 
alone was used it only brought 48.9 
cents per bushel from the gains 
made; or if we estimate the corn at 
70 cents a bushel and soy beans at 
$8 per acre, pork was made at the 
following prices: 
Cost of Pork Gain Per Hundred 
Pounds, 

COIN BIONS iss cess nes cevews $7.15 
Corn, % ration, and soy bean 

NRBCUTO. 44.4 6 ae b4 69 0 Ow ee ale 331 
Corn, % ration, and soy bean 


BAGUIO i6iie-c es 4es 08 Soo 8S 3.48 
Corn, 4 ration, and soy bean 
MAGLUPO 6.5 66a cc eae easton 2.96 


Corn is a standard hog feed all 
over the country, and it will be of in- 
terest to show how many bushels of 
corn it takes to be equal to an acre 
of soy beans. 


Feed a Part Ration of Corn. 


In 1997, with rather a peor crop 





FOR FATTENING HOGS. 


In Alabama Tests With All Corn, Pork Gains Cost 7 Cents a 
Beans, 3 Cents—Comparative Values 
of Cowpeas and Soy Beans—Buy Tankage if You Have No 


(No. 36 of a series of articles “ Feeding Farm Animals in the South.) 


Butler. 


of soy beans, hogs grazed on soy 
beans and fed a half ration of corn, 
made as much gain from an acre of 
soy beans as from 19.3 bushels of 
corn. 


In 1907, with three-fourths of a 
ration of corn, an acre of soy beans 
was equal to 48.2 bushels of corn; 
with one-half a ration of corn, an 
acre of soy bean pasture was equal 
to.39.9 bushels of corn, and with 
one-fourth of a ration of corn an 
acre of soy beans, was equal to 42.3 
bushels of corn. 


The facts available seem to indi- 
cate that at least from one-fourth to 
one-half of a ration of corn, or some 
similar feed, should be fed to hogs 
When they are grazing soy beans. 
Faster and cheaper gains are gener- 
ally made, a better carcass is pro- 
duced, and the hogs fed in that way 
usually pay a better price for the 
corn than it will bring on the mar- 
ket. 


Soy Beans or Cowpeas Better? 


The soy bean is usually a more 
valuable grazing crop for fattening 
hogs than the cowpea, because it is 
a better yielder of grain or seed. The 
cowpea not only yields less on an 
acreage, but is not so reliable. The 
yield of cowpeas varies more, and in 
some instances so little seed is made 
that the crop is very unsatisfactory 
as a grazing crop for hogs. When 
the peas make a good yield of seed 
they are a very satisfactory and prof- 
itable crop for grazing hogs. The 
cowpea is also better adapted to sow- 
ing in corn, and corn and cowpeas 
make good grazing for the fattening 
hogs. Some complaint is made that 
the hogs do not eat the soy beans 
well. This may occur when the hogs 
are unaccustomed to the soy beans 
and the beans are allowed to get too 
near maturity before the hogs are 
turned on them. 

When the area or soy veans is so 
large that the hogs will not graze it 








not only save their cost every year 
but may be bought on such liberal 
terms as to literally pay for them- 
selves. Why should you delay 
the purchase of the best separator 
under such circumstances? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO, 


29 E. MADISON sr, 
CHICAGO, 











165-167 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


off too quickly, which is always de- 
sirable, the hogs should be turned 
in as soon as the pods are of full 
size, or even earlier, and in such case 
they more readily learn to like them. 





Use Tankage if You Have No Pasture, 


We have insisted that corn alone 
is not a profitable feed for hogs, and 
now we wish to insist with equal em- 
phasis that soy beans, peanuts, cow- 
peas or any other legume grazing 
crop is not, when used alone, as prof- 
itable or satisfactory as when used 
in connection with corn, or some sim- 
ilar feed like rice or its mill prod- 
ucts, rice polish or rice meal. 


Owing to the fact that sweet pota- 
toes produce large yields, and are 
comparatively rich in carbohydrates, 
they may be used for the purpose of 
balancing the rich protein feeds, cow- 
peas, soy beans and peanuts; but 
the sweet potato is too bulky in pro- 
portion to the food it contains to 
prove an entirely satisfactory feed 
for hogs. 

Next week we shall discuss the 
value of peanuts for fattening hogs, 
but again let it be repeated that the 
man who has no cowpeas, soy beans 
or peanuts for his hogs, can better 
afford to buy a sufficient amount of 


tankage to give one part of tankage. 


to 6 or 8 parts of corn, especially 
since corn is generally a good price 
and will be much higher before the 
next crop is made. 





A CO-OPERATIVE BREEDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


In 1907, eleven active and wide- 
awake farmers and stockmen pur- 
chased two thoroughbred stallions at 
a cost of $2,200, one of the saddle 
type, the other of the draft type, and 
organized themselves into a com- 
pany, known as The Sturgis Breed- 
ers’ Association. 

The improvement in stock since 
that time has been very marked in 
this community. Better conditions 
prevail in caring for stock, more pas- 
tures are provided, a more economic- 
al system of feeding has Leen intro- 
duced, and a general interest in bet- 
ter breeds extends over the entire 
community. While this has not been 
a paying proposition from a money 
standpoint to the stockholders, it has 
done to the community what should 
have been done years ago, namely, it 
has shown to the people the impor- 
tance of raising good stock and has 
given them a pride in their care and 
ownership. Many of the colts have 
taken prizes at the various fairs iD 
our county, and also in adjacent 
counties, and has awakened a like 
interest in other communities, as well 
as in our own. 

This corporation has done what 
an individual, as a general rule, cad 
not do. J. A. MCREYNOLDS. 

Sturgis, Miss. 





CROP ROTATION. 


Farmer Silo—Do you alternate 
yours crops? 

Farmer Timothy—yYes. Have ’em 
killed by one thing one year, and al 
other the next, 
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d Downing The Last Argument 
Fertilizers That Leech 
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‘‘The waste—the utter waste of ferti- 
ilzers that leech away and revert to 
insoluble forms, is stupendous. 

It should zmpe/ you to change to the 
fertilizer that is wasteless. 

It is natural for you to cling to the 
brand you have been using. 

We are all apt to be deaf to the ad- 
vantages of the new, because of the 
association of the old. 

Habit holds us stronger than we 
realize. 

But, consider for a moment, a ton of 
ordinary 8-2-2 fertilizer | 

Only 12% per cent. has value. 


The remaining 87% per cent. is 
worthless. 

Then, the rains wash away a portion 
of the plant foods provided. 

Some revert to insoluble compounds 
that the plant cannot use. 

Thus, the crop receives only a part, 
and a prtiable part, of the fertilizer. 

_ This shows the urgent need of a ferti- 
lizer that is available as needed, yet which 
will not wash away after being applied. 

There is one that cannot be washed 
away—that will never revert. 


That fertilizer is genuine Key Tree 
Brand Thomas Phosphate.” 


The Availability of Key-Tree Brand 
Thomas Phosphate, The Fertilizer 
That Cannot Be Washed Away 


The plants excrete a fluid thru their roots 
as they require nourishment, taking up in a 
solution the plant food provided. 

The phosphoric acid in Thomas Phosphate 
is not all soluble in water but it is all soluble 
in this secretion of the roots of the plant. 

It cannot be washed away—yet its 16% to 
20% Phosphoric Acid is always available as 
growth unfolds want. 

At any time of the year Thomas Phosphate 
can be applied without waste. 


The Secret of Successful Farming 


The secret of successful farming is not only 
to put dack into the soil the elements that the 
the crop takes out, but to sweeten soils and 
keep them sweet. 

_ The phosphoric acid in Thomas Phosphate 
€xists in the alkaline state—a four lime 
Phosphate, 

It sweetens instead of sours. 


) It actually 
makes acid lands productive. 














Total Phosphoric Acid,- - 17% to 19% 
lime, - - - - - ~ 35% t0 50% 
Magnesia) - - - q 5% to 6% 
eet co 2) ee 13% to 14% 
Manganese, - - - - 7% to 9% 








Increasing The Plant Foods 


Not only is Thomas Phosphate proof against 
waste, but it actually increases the amount of 
plant foods in your soil. 

This, because of a number of elements, 
utterly lacking in any other fertilizer. 

Thomas Phosphate contains 35% to 50% 
of lime, which sweetens acid soils—restores 
their former fertility. It binds together light, 
sandy lands—breaks up heavy clays. 

It assists in the decomposition of humus. 

The Magnesia in Thomas Phosphate has 
often been called a “chemical plow,” so 
powerful is its action in making available the 
crude plant foods in the soil. 

The Iron (13% to 14%) in Thomas 
Phosphate gives greenness to the foliage— 
evidence of an even, healthy growth. 

The Manganese acts as a wonderful tonic 
upon your soil—gives vitality to the plant. 

These elements that compose Thomas 
Phosphate are the reasons for its unequaled 
record. ‘Thus Thomas Phosphate complies 
with the laws of successful farming. 

Every pound in a ton has its value ! 


The Coe-Mortimer Company 


Charleston, South Carolina .’. 


Look for this tag on the bag 
—the mark of the genuine 


Genuine Key Tree Brand Thomas 
Phosphate Contains No Filler. 


That is why in the past years Thomas 
Phosphate has given such splendid results in 
tests at experiment stations--why it has produced 
the biggest crops at least expense, both to the 
land’s fertility and to the farmer's pocket book. 


That is why Thomas Phosphate is lar ely 
supplanting other sources of phosphoric acid. 


Thomas Phosphate preaches the new gospel 
of “efficiency in farming.” 


Compared with other fertilizers, Thomas 
Phosphate is certainty against guess work. 


Is money so plentiful or crops so sure, as to 
warrant your throwing away part of the fertili- 
zer you buy? 


If you want to know more about this—the 
fertilizer that is wasteless—endorsed by the 
ablest agriculturists of the day, write for full 
particulars, 
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LIVE STOCK AT THE NORTH CAR- 
OLINA STATE FAIR. 
Exhibit Showed Marked Advance in 
Quality of Animals—Notable Ex- 
hibit of Berkshires a Feature— 

Some of the Winners. 


The live stock exhibit at the North 
Carolina State Fair, while not exceed- 
ing former years in the number of 
entries made, was by far better in 
quality than ever before. The me- 
diocre stock usually brought in to 
fill space and carry away undeserved 
premium money, for once remained 
at home. This was made effective 
through a new form of entry requir- 
ing the name and registry number 
of the animal to be given. 

The judging of the live stock was 
done by Prof. J. C. McNutt, and gave 
universal satisfaction to exhibitors 
and spectators. At times the compe- 
tition waxed warm, especially in the 
Berkshire ranks, but the _ selected 
winners were given full credit for 
their superiority. 

On Friday a parade of the blue 
ribbon stock supplemented by an ex- 
hibit of horses and cattle from the 
A. & M. College added greatly to the 
interest of the live stock show. 

The horse and mule show was 
made up largely from home stock. 

In the cattle classes the competi- 
tion was not close, the only competi- 
tion being in the Jersey ranks. R. 
L. Shuford, of Newton, N. C., took 
the majority of the ribbons on a bus- 
iness herd of Jerseys. 

The Angus herd of C. F. Carter, 
of Saltville, Va., was of the good 
kind and attracted considerable at- 
tention and admiration. The Here- 
fords were well represented by a full 
herd from the farm of W. D. Up- 
church, of Cary, N. C. The Short- 
horns shown by W. D. McCracken, of 
Clyde, N. C., lacked condition 
throughout, although several very 
good specimens of the breed were 
represented. 

In the swine classes, as usual, the 
competition was warm On many oc- 








OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Farms Wanted or Offered For Sale or Rent 





In this department we shall publish offer- 
ings of all land waated or offered for sale or 
for rent. We do not extend our general 
guarantee to such announcements, because 
every purchaser should see land for him- 
self before buying, but no man is permitted 
to offer land for sale in our paper until he 
has first shown us satisfactory references 
as to honesty and financial responsinility. 


South Eastern Na. Farm 


About 1200 acres of medium stiff land, 300 acres cle 
balance in woods with natural grass which grews nee. 
12 to 24 inches high, large herds of cattle can be raised 
without any attention as grass stays green in some 
part of the woods nearly all the year. 

Corn, Cotton, Pea :uts and a'l varieties of s 
ES on this farm as well as any in this section of the 

tate There are 8 good tenant houses with all neces- 

out-buildings, but no large —t. 
Rg png Les Freon — of ak st stock farms 
the State and no better land can be bought an: 
for twice the price e sates 
Iam owner of the above mentioned farm and my 
reason for se!I'ng is: I have more land than I can look 
er, and I want to put all my time on my home place 
which is a part of this farm. Itis situated | 5 miles from 
Branchville, Va.,on the S. A_ L. Railroad, R. F. D. 
and teiephone line running right by farm. 
Price $15 00 per acre, 1-3 cash, balance to suit. 
Please do not answer unless you mean business, 


J. DUDLEY WOODARD 
Care of Meherrin Farm, Branchville, Va. 


South Carolina Plantation 


1238 acres of the ‘‘Round O’’ plantation, one of the 
best in Drlington Co.,S. C. 810 acres ia cultivation, 
with good clay foundition, balance wood with some 
timber, good w ter. 100 acre pecan grove, young peach 
orchard just coming into bearing. Out buiding and 
tenant houses in first class repair,majority of them new. 
85 acres under wire fe"ce, one mile from school, church 
and dep ‘t and seven from the county seat on good clay 
yoad E.timate of cropthis year 300 bales of cotton, 
5000 bi. cora, 200 tons pea vine hay. Address 


R. G. Donald, Route 2. Society Hill, S. C. 


the famous Piedmont 

section, northeast 

Georgta. The land of 

opportunity. Special 

induceme rts for ‘ruit g-owers, poultrgymen, dairymen 
and stockmes, and a great demand for diversified farm- 
ing. S »me product to sell every month, close to mar- 
kets 2nd best orice:. Pure water, fine climate, splen- 
did scenery, fiae churches and schools, no mosquitoes, 
1800 feet elevation. You can buy the best of land for 
$5.00 to $50.00 per acre. We are the largest handlers of 
bigh-c «ss real estate in northeast Georgta. Write for 
descrivtive »amphiet and farm list. CORNELIA REAL 
ESTATE & INVESTMENT COMPANY, Cornelia, Georgia. 


FARM FOR PROFIT ¢.reiira tie 


“‘Nation’s en spot.”’ Leads other localities for vege- 
tables, Ae pee staple farming on small ca) ital. Home- 
seekers and investors write CAROLINA TRUCKING D 

VELOPMENT CO., 823 Southern Bidg., Wilmington, N. 6. 























casions. The Berkshires were repre- 
sented in numbers as well as un- 
usual quality. While the competition 
was close, a herd of home produc- 
tion from the Pinehurst Farms suc- 
ceeded in carrying away all of the 
blue ribbons except two. This was 
on aged boar, first money going to 
Sheffield Farms of Glendale, Ohio, 
both in the class and championship 
prizes. While several of the exhi- 
bitors were left out of the race, the 
keen competition upheld the merits 
of most of the herds shown. The 
show of Berkshires was worthy of 
any State Fair in the land, and when 
the remainder of the live stock 
equals this one it can truly be said 
that North Carolina is producing 
live stock well worthy the attention 
of Northern and Western breeders. 

The Duroc Jersey show was un- 
usually good, by far outclassing any 
exhibit ever before made at this ex- 
hibition. 'The Duroc Jersey specials 
offered by the American Duroc Jer- 
sey Association have without doubt 
increased the interest in this breed 
which bids fair to hold an import- 
ant place in the swine ranks of this 
State. 

The awards were as follows: 


Jersey Cattle—Bulls. 


Aged bulls, two-year-old, yearling, 
and champion bull—all to R. L. 
Shuford, Newton, N. C. 

Under one year—One, J. E. Cecil, 
Pearl River, N. C.; two, R. L. Shu- 
ford, Newton, N. C. 


Females. 


Aged -cows, two-year-olds, year- 
lings, under one year, champion cow, 
grand champion femaie, exhibitors’ 
herd, young herd—all firsts to R. L. 
Shuford. 

Seconds, in classes two-year-olds, 
under one, young herd and exhibi- 
tors’ herd—to J. E. Thomas, of 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Berkshires, 


Aged boars—One, Sheffield Farm, 
Glendale, Ohio; two, Leonard Tufts, 
Pinehurst, N. C. 

Yearlings, under one year, under 
six months, aged sows, yearlings, un- 
der one year, under six months, 
champion sow, aged herds, young 
herds—all firsts to Leonard Tufts. 
Second as_ follows: /Yearlings, 
aged sows, champion boar, first, 
Sheffield Farm. 

Aged herds, young herds under six 
months, Cochran Bros., Derita, N. C. 

American Berkshire special on 
breeders’ young herd—One, Leonard 
Tufts; second, Cochran Brothers; 
third, J. E. Thomas. 

North Carolina Berkshire Associa- 
tion special on get of boar (six) 
—One, Leonard Tufts; two, Cochran 
Bros.; three, J. E. Thomas. 

In the Berkshire World Futurity 
Show, Leonard Tufts won first on all 
four classes. Cochran Bros. second 
on boar under one year, boar under 
six months, and sow under one year. 
J. E. Thomas won second on sow un- 
der six months. Cochran Bros. won 
third on sow under one year, and J. 
E. Thomas third on boar under one 
year, boar under six months, and sow 
under six months. 

In all, fourteen exhibitors showed 
in the Berkshire classes. 

Duroc Jerseys. 

Aged Boars—One, Nathaniel Kir- 
by, Lucama, N. C.; two, John Hester, 
Durham, N. C. 

Yearlings—One, T. J. Stephenson, 
Raleigh, N. C.; two, W. A. Thigpen, 
Coneto, N. C. 

Under one year—One, W. A. Thig- 
pen; two, Nathaniel Kirby. 

Under six months—One, W. A. 
Thigpen; two, T. J. Stephenson. 

Champion boar—T. J. Stephenson. 

Aged sow—One, D. L. Farrier, Ra- 
leigh, N. C.; two, John Hester. 

Yearlings—One, T. J. Stephenson; 
two, T. J. Stephenson. 

Under one year—One, Nathaniel 


Kirby; 

Nv oC, 
Under six months—One, T. J. 

Stephenson; two, T. J. Stephenson. 

Champion sow—T. J. Stephenson. 

Aged herds—One, T. J. Stephen- 
son; two, D. L. Farrier. 

Young herds—One, Nathaniel Kir- 
by; two, T. J. Stephenson; three, Y. 
C. M. Yates, Apex, N. C.; four, John 
Yarborough, Roxboro, N. C. 


two, Y. C. M. Yates, Apex, 


Poland China Swine. 


In the Poland China classes, G. M. 
Beavers, Apex, N. C., Hamilton Bros., 
Smithfield, N. C., and S. D. Williams, 
Raleigh, N. C., exhibited very credit- 
able herds, Beavers and Williams al- 
most evenly dividing the awards, 
with the exception of the aged sow 


RNOUGRESSTV 


(first) to Hamilton Bros. 

J. W. Harden, of Raleigh, N, ¢, 
showed a pair of Tamworth pigs anq 
Hamilton Bros., of Smithfield, N. ¢,, 
a very creditable Yorkshire sow, 


Sheep. 


In the Hampshire classes, W, p, 
McCracken and A, C. Walker, both 
of Clyde, N. C., exhibited very creq- 
itable flocks, and divided honors, Mr, 
Walker leading in firsts. 


In the Shropshire class, C. F. Car. 
ter, of Saltville, Va., exhibited an ex- 
ceptionally fine flock, winning a) 
prizes. 


J. Sharp, of Greensboro, N. ¢, 
showed a flock of very creditable An- 
gora goats, winning first in all 
classes. R. S. CURTIS. 








Where to Buy Pure-Bred Live Stock. 











State Fair, Memphis, 1911. 


GREAT BERKSHIRE SALE 


Nashville, Tennessee, November 9, 1911 
Hibbard & Baldwin, Bennington, Mich., will sell sons and daughters of Hand 
. W. Russwurm, Nashville, will sell his 1911 show herd of orine-winnets. ee 
John F. Tucker & Sou, Smyrna, Tenn., will sell sons bred to the Grand Champion of the Tri 


The greatest offering ever made in the South. WRITE THE TUCKERS FOR CATALOG, 








Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Cattle and 
Berkshire Hogs 


Eminent X at the head of herd, son of the 
famous Eminent, that sold at action for 
$10,000. No females for sale at present, but 
have a few choice bulls and bul) calves at 
reasonable prices. These bulls are from 
cows that have made over 400 pounds butter 
in twelve months. 

Choice Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 
Newton, N. C. 


30-lb. a Week Blood 


I have for sale two of the finest HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESAN BULL CALVFS ever bern in_ the 
South. Thy are Sir Dixie Romp, and Sir Dixie 
Tuka. They are beautiful to look upon. F.o 
b. here, registered, and all papers included 
Price. $125 each 


JOHNSON BIBLE COLLEGE 


Kimberlin Heights. Tennessee. 


EVERGREEN STOCK FARM 
Route 2, Box 54, Cresswell, N. C. 























Milk cows e2ch-_...-...--.--.---...$ 5°.00 
One imported Guer”sey Bull,.__-.$ 75.00 
26 ewea and one ram,--.-_---.--..--- £100.90 
GG 40WE: BROW onc a ccwcesesscccccd $ 23 00 
Younger ‘ows, red, each.....---- $ 15.00 

S. W. WOODLEY, Proprietor. 





HIGH-GRADE DAIRY HERD 


FOR SALE _Sple did o. portunity to buy 20 
profitaple animals at reasonable prices. Good 
reason for s> ting. Address 

DAIRYM'N, care Progressive Farw er. 





Angus Cattle Uwing to the sale of 


one of our farms we 
offer exceptional bargains in cows, bulls and 
heifers to reduce our herd. All stock register- 
ed. Call or write 


Rose Dale Stock Farms, - - - Jeffersonton, Va. 





NuvRiiti CAROLINA HERD OF DUROC- 
JERSEY SWINE 


For sale, pigs ten weeks old out of Western 
bred sows by . Co'. Write for descriptive 
circulars of the breed and prices. 

W A THIGPEN Route 5. Tarboro. N. C. 


Meelviiale Farm 


Registered Jersey calves of Eminent blood. 
Registered Berkshire pigs. Shropshire sheep. 
&. W. SCOTT, Proprietor, Gaw River B.C 


TROTTERS, SADDLERS AND PONIES 


The kind that made Kentucky famous. 100 
—. Visit my farm or write for wants and 
orices. 


J. F RARBEE, Millersburg. Bourbon Co., Ky. 


Tamworths 12¢ 2:¢ that puts vigor, pro- 


hf cacy, size and quality into 
the chunky lard breeds. Isell more Tamworths 
than any other two breedersin U.S. Descrip- 
tive literature free. Mention this paper. W. 
WARREN MORTON. Russ | ville Ky. 











SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 


- Charlotte, N.C. 








PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 


Lee Premier Srd cost $1,100. His sire sold for 
His dam sold for $1500. BUY FROM 
| HERD. Boar and sow pigs all ages. 
Sows 3n‘! gilts bred to him for sale. 

Registered Jersey Cattle At head of herd, Im- 
vorted Stockwell, Jr., son of stockwell, who sold 
t Louper’s sale for $11,600. 





OHIO HERD OF MULE-FOOTED HOGS 


Steck of all ages forsale, sired by five big 

prize winring boars, and ovt of big, ma- 
tured +nd p.olfi sows, the equ+l of any 
breed. I have the largest herd in the !and. 


JOHN H BUNLAP, Box J, Williamsport, 0, 


Registered Berkshire Pigs 


The big bone, short nose " 
Address. linia 


OAK RIDGE STOCK FARM, Chapel Hill. N C. 


Hazelbrook Farm Duroc serseys 


Carefully bred for years, top notchers of the 
reed. A number of 18 months old sows and 
some extra fine pigs that are veauties, with the 
money making habit bred into them. The best 
oure bred stock is cheapest in the end. 


Haz: lb ook Farm 
Frank C Morris Prop, Trevilians, Va. 


Great Close Ont Sa'e of Big Prize 
Wianing Puland China Hogs. 


My entire herd of hogs for sale «t ha f prices for 
the next few weeks. consisting of boars ready 
for service, boar pigs and sows bred, and sow 
pigs, ready to wean, most be sold at once as! 
am going to the west. Write me your wants. 
Everything goes. 

E S WRIGHT. Sykes, Tenn. 


Pigs, Berkshire Pius 


Nice lt of pigs of the best breeding, sired by 
Rival’s Master piece 136964, for sale ch ‘ap. Ready 
for ship aent at two months old. Also some 
five montbs old giits at $15 each, and some four 
months old sows and boars at $12 All of the 
above will he registered with pedigrees if de- 
sired. Satisfaction gaaran‘teed 


i. W. NASH. Wightman, Va. 


REGISTERED DURYC-sERSEYS | 
“STERLING HERD” consists of thirty-five 
brood sows of seven different strains and three 
boars not akin to each other nor to any of the 
sows. Iam prepared to furnish pigs not akin, 
bred gilts and boars ready for service all of 
Be highest quality. Write for circulars and 
rices. 


R. W. W'TSON Forest Depot. Va. 








Prices to suit. 
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Duroc - Jerseys 


are hogs of quality. For the best write JNO. 
L. HESTE*«, Durh m N.C. Pigs now ready for 
delivery. $7.50 each. 


MAPLE GROVE DUROCS 


If you want ‘‘Toopy” Duroc Jerseys, I have 
them for sale at all times at farmers prices. 


G. W. McKnight, - - - - Howell, Ky. 





75 DUROC-JERStY PIGS 


3 weeks to 5 months old, of the richest breed- 
ing kn wn to the breed, such as the Culonel’s, 
and Ohio Chief strains, ready to ship, mated, 
no akin. Write f>r prices. 


L. M. WHITAKER & CO. 


Mulberry, - - - - Tennessee 








10 registered boars. bred right, fed right, and 
will sell worth the money. 


W. J. OWEN & SONS, Route 1, Hardinsburg, Ky. 











POLAND CHINA BOARS 


PULAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by greatimas- 
All pure bred. 


Mar freesboro, Teas, 


sive boars. 


T. E. BROWN, - - - 
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| Our Progressive Young Folks. 





_—— 


A CORN CLUB BOY’S FARMING ON 
POOR LAND. 


Dear Editor: I am a member of 
the Boys’ Corn Club, and am much 
interested in farming, especially pro- 
gressive farming. I planted an acre 
of corn, which has not made a great 
record for yield, but I think it has 
made a very cheap crop. The land 
upon which this corn was planted 
was wholly unimproved, and had 
been in cultivation for eighteen or 
twenty years. Last year, with 600 
pounds of fertilizer per acre, it made 
600 pounds of seed cotton per acre. 
With such land and the amount of 
commercial fertilizers limited to 
members of the contest, to $10 worth 
per acre, I entered the contest, not 
so much to try for a prize this year 
as to prepare land for trying to se- 
cure a prize next year, or some oth- 
er time. 

Not having the heavy teams re- 
quired, I could not give it the deep 
preparation recommended by The 
Progressive Farmer. Nevertheless, I 
was bound to try, and on March 21, 
I began by breaking land as deep as 
one heavy horse could plow (about 
6 inches), bedding out in five-feet 
rows. 

On April 10, I applied a small 
string of stable and lot manure mix- 
ed in the water furrow. 

April 12, I applied 200 pounds of 
guano, analyzing 8-4-4 on top ma- 
nure. | 

April 18, I rebedded and planted 
about 12 inches in drill, dropping by 
hand. 

May 10, I sided with sweep, going 
very shallow. 

May 138, I cultivated out and out, 
going about 2 inches deep. 

May 23, I gave it another thorough 
cultivation, and at the same time ap- 
plying 200 pounds of 8-4-4 guano. 

Very little rain was felt from the 
time it was planted until June 1, 
when heavy rains fell, making it 
too wet for cultivation, until June 
12, when I finished cultivation, 
planting peas in middles and apply- 
ing 100 pounds of soda. 

August 10, we gathered fodder by 
old-fashioned method. 

Total cost of making crop was $20. 
Fodder was worth $15. Cost in- 
cludes fertilizer, rent, harvesting, 
ete. 

JOSEPH JOHNSON. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 





A GOOD IDEA FROM TEXAS. 


Dear Editors: I have just been 
taking The Progressive Farmer a 
short time. I find every issue is 
worth a dollar to me. I am 12 years 
old, and I do all sorts of farm work. 

I think all children should obey 
their parents through love and not 
through fear. When you hear little 
boys say they would do so and so if 
they knew their papa would not find 
it out, shun such boys. We should 
do everything through love for our 
parents, BYRON LINDSEY. 

Ravenna, Texas. 





A WARNING TO BOYS. 


Dear Editors: I write your paper 
to warn the boys to let agency letters 
and ads alone. When I was sixteen 
years old I received an advertisement 
offering a large salary if I would take 
& position as county agent and man- 
ager. This I accepted. It was to 
tell books. So { 
Started out. First I went to the far- 
Mers, found them too busy to talk; 
then I went to the towns to the cot- 
ton mill employees. They were glad 
to subscribe. This put me in better 
heart, so [ went on. At last deliver- 
ing time came, and I went to deliver 
and found one-half moved away, one- 
fourth refuse to take the books, and 








took my outfit and - 


what was I to do? I had bought the 
books on thirty days’ time and had 
given security, so I had to borrow 
the money to pay for the books and 
haven’t heard from them since about 
the salary. So I make an appeal to 
the boys on the farm to stay on the 
farm, and the best place for such ads 
is in the fire. W. F. BRIDGES. 


It is good advice which our young 
friend Bridges gives about being shy 
of ads in the general run of papers. 
A great proportion of our newspapers 


as yet are not careful to investigate? ' 


the reliability of all the ads. they ac- 
cept. In the case of The Progressive 
Farmer, however, it is different. We 
make sure that a man is reliable be- 
fore we let him advertise with us. 
More than this, we agree if any ad- 
vertiser swindles a reader, to make 
good the loss from our own pockets. 
So our boys and girls may patronize 
any advertiser in The Progressive 
Farmer with absolute confidence tnat 
he will do what he promises. We'll 
see to that.—Editors. 





TO OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


One paper which should go into 
every home where there are boys and 
girls is The Youth’s Companion. In 
fact, the boy or girl who grows up 
without the Companion is cheated 
out of his or her birthright. When 
the Editor of The Progressive Farm- 
er was a boy on the farm, he looked 
forward to the day when the Youth’s 
Companion came as about the best 
day in the whole week. 

We do not say this because there 
was an advertisement of the Compan- 
ion in last week’s Progressive Farm- 
er, but it happens that that adver- 
tisement told how to get the paper 
two extra months free and a beauti- 
ful calendar besides. Look it up and 
send your subscription. Or if you 
don’t know the Companion, send a 
postal for free sample copies, and 
don’t forget to say you saw this no- 
tice in The Progressive Farmer. 





“My screen doors cost me $1.25 
each and my windows 35 cents each,’’ 
writes a friend. ‘I wouldn’t be 
without them for $10 apiece.’ 





“T hear you spent your vacation 
with friends.” ‘‘We were friends 
during the first week.’’—Journal. 
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i. The Markets 
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RALEIGH COTTON. 














Good middling. 8% 
Strict middling -............. itisnan O70 
MO, conaie cic nas a ae OVA 
Low grades ...... ec. ...... 








SAVANNAH COTTON, 
(Report ausnteheg 3 by W.T. Wilbams editor Tb» 


ttan Peerrd, 
Week ev ing Oct. £3, 1911 


Spot Coiton- Good ordinary 
Low middl’ng 


asiuwenaeum’ 274 


— wunnene-ame~-. 8% 





oS eS ee oan. § 

Goud oidh eS 
Cot onseed r lots)—‘erton ——.—— .$17.50 
On seed meal—per to *-——~~.._... ...- 26 
Tot -! sales, bales 29,631 


Market has ruled steady to firm,, 
with a good demand. Exports have 
been very heavy. 


a 


RICHMOND LIVE STOCK, 


Report furnished by W. G. Lambert, Manager, 
Union Stock Varde Richmond, Va.) 


October 23, 1911. 








Dairy cows, per head... 25.00 to 60.00 


Hogs, best, per cwt., cn_nen-aenee—— 6 75 tO 7.00 
wood. per owt. -—.-. nee 6.95 tu 6.50 
sows and stags, per cwt.,..---. 5.(0 to 6 Wu 

theep, best, percvt.,.—---..——- 3.00 to 3.00 
common to fair, per ewt., ..---. 2.00 to 2.50 
lambs per ewt ee §=68:00 to 8.59 
common lambs. 8.00 to 4.50 





—— 


NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
Official wholesale quotations. 
ancy 












. 4%@-.-... 
Strictly prime «. ..... -2e--.....000 4%@--.. 
a - on 4%@ .. 
Machine-picked é %@4% 
Spanish, per bushel__..... ~$1.25 @... 
COWPEAsS, per bushel .-----.... 2.10 @... 





OHARLESTON SUPPLIBS. 


















































4+. 8. CO. R. Sides, packed -————. ~~ 10% 
°. S. Bellies, d 10% 
9. S. Butts 7% 
Sutter, creamery --——.-...... innit onwe 83 
f s, choi 18% 
zard, pure, tier 10% 
feal, peari $1.75 
Meal, common 1.65 
iay—Timothy 1,80 to 1.40 
Jorn—whi 
Jorn, mixed 88 
Qats, clipped, white 60 
Dats, MIKOd . nncneeecse.nnccn--c0s 59 
Teed—Cracked corn, per bushel 85 
Jorn chop, per 100 pounds 1.65 
Wheat bran, per 100 pounds. _....... 1.60 
Jorn bran, per 100 pounds-.-........ 1.20 
Middlings, per 100 pounds --...... 1.60 
Hulls. per 100 d 70 
Cotton Ties, pieced--..-____. = 70 
Rebundled 70 
New Ties 
B » 2 POUN ceeeseceeeesanss. ce 8% 
Flour—Spring wheat patent. $5.75 to 6.25 
Patent 6.00 to 6.25 
Straight 4.50 

% alos ee 4.76 


(17) 
The Farmers’ Union is the greatest 
factor in co-operation, for the mem- 
bers co-operate in their business. By 
co-operating together we purchased 
our fertilizers last spring at least $5 
less per ton.—R. L. Phillips, Glen- 
don, N. C. 3 
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DON’T BUY TWO ENGINES 


To Get One You Can Use. Investigate 


Tne New Way AIR COOLED 


The cylinder and piston must be enclosed 
tod>the best work. Th2 .pen crank case 
le's all the dirt ic and ruins the cylin-er 
BUY AN ENGINE TO LAST A LIF*TIME. BE 
FREE FROM TROUBLES *HAT MEAN REPAIRS. 








Can’t 
All freeze 
parts 
enclosed No pamp 
Runs 
in a 
bath catalog 
of oil ; No. 31. 


*F JOHN. DEERE PLOW CO. 


St. Louis, Mo., - - New Orleans, La. 
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Godden’s Genuine 
Bermuda Onions 


postpaid. 


liable growers in Tenneriffe. 


$4.00, Ib. $7.00 postpaid. 


and other Field Seed. 


Southern trucker and farmer, It is free. 





— Pos 
PrP ai 








TRAOE MARK 


Godden’s Special 


Truck Growers’ 
of VEGETABLE SEED 


From this specially selected, tried and tested stock of the highest quality of 
Tenneriffe grown Bermuda Onion Seed, Danish Cauliflower, Long Island grown 
Cabbage, the best French Radish, Tomatoes grown for us by a Tomato Seed Specialist, and all other Seed are grown for 
us by Specialists that our 54 years’ experience in business has proven to us produce the most successful crops. 


Birmingham Favorite Cabbage Seed—A very early, large, flat head. Packet 10c, oz. 35c, % Ib. 7Sc, pound $2.50 


Godden’s Early Large Snowball Cauliflower—The largest, most perfect and sure crop Cauliflower. Packet 10c, 
36 oz. 40c, 4 oz. 75c, oz. $2.50. 34 Ib. $8.00, 34 Ib. $14.00, Ib. $26.00 postpaid. 


Crystal White Wax Bermuda Onion Seed—The genuine Pure White Bermuda from one of oldest and most re- 
Packet 10c, oz. 35c, postpaid. 


Early Paris Cauliflower—An early, medium size head, very popular for local market. 10z. 40c, % Ib. $1.25, 34 Ib. 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICES ON— 
Crimson and other Clovers, Vetches, Alfalfa Grasses, Improved Seed Oats, Seed Rye, Seed Wheat 


FREE—Practical Bulletins, giving valuable Cultural Information on Alfalfa, Bur Clover, Crimson and other Clovers, 
Johnson Grass, Bermuda Grass, Vetches—Write for them. 


Write for SPECIAL PRICES to LARGE TRUCKERS and TRUCK GROWERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATIONS. Mention varieties and quantity Seed wanted. 


FREE — Our New Fall Edition of the Southern Truckers’ Guide. 


AMZI GODDEN SEED CO., Birmingham, Ala. 
We Sell Everything That Is Planted < 








Stock 


Godden’s Earl 
Snowball Cauliflower 


Valuable to every 
Write for it. 


2 ddd. 
= 








COTTON 


Every cotton-grower, large 
or small, should write to 


B. W. Hawkins, Nona, Ga. 


for history and descriptive circular of his early 
and rrolifie cotton, witb price of seed. It’s free 
and will be worth hundreds of dollars to you. 
Quick maturity, and will make 8 bales per acre. 


Bancroft Seed Oats 


1,000 bushels. These are Genuine Select 
Seed, Thoroughty Recleaned, sound 
and good. Heaviest Yielder Known. 
These will please you, at $1.00 per bushel. 
S prices on large lots. : : : : : 








Glenwood Farm. - - Brooks, Ga. 








You Know Our Nursery: 
You Know Our Trees 


You get a ot of sat’sfa: tion from the trees 
and plants you buy from us—and our busi- 
ness methods assure you a square deal 
from first to last. You can always wepend 
on the stock we seli you—for our interest is 
not .imply to get one order :rom you, 
but to Beep you as a permanent 
» customer. 









Our Prices Are 
Always Fair 


~—such as wil! give us a reasonable orofit ani 
nothing more We have the xpevieace, th: 
kcowledve, the land ano the equipment to 
grow reliable trees—and we dv It Trees 
That Produce Resu!ts,’’ the kind you nec@; the kia 
we have vrown for three generations—frult and 
shade tr. es, evergreens and plants. Catalugue free 
if you expect to o-der. 
J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY co. 
Box 106, Pomona, N. O. 








Steers. best. per cwt.,-—----—_ == $6 00 to 6.25 
medium to good. per cwt.,.—--- 6.10 to 550 
common to fair, perewt..... .... 420 to 475 

Helfers best. per cwt. -----——-..-. 5.00 to 5.25 
medium to good per cwt..-——. 4.25 to 4.76 
common to fair. ver ewt. 8.25 to 8.75 

Cows. best per cwt.. -—-----—----———.._ 3.75 to 400 
medium to good. per cwt.,-.--.. 3.00 to 3.50 
common to fair ver cwt.. -——... 2.90 to 2 0 

Oxen, per CWt.. ennnnnn—eo-cewee-.--- 2.5) to 5.00 

Bulls. per cwt.,-—--- commnanne 8.60 to 6.00 

Calves. extra, per cwt.,-.-— ----—-.-. 7.00 to 7.59 
medium, per CWt.,.-.---e----.. 6.00 to 6.50 





Choice Seed Wheat 


1000 bushels Leaps Prolific seed wheat, 
per bushel $1.35: 600 bushels Turkey Island 
bearded, per bushel $1.40; 300 bushels Choice 
Appler Oats, per bushel 85c; 500 bushels 
Crimpson Clover seed, per bushel $5.50, per 
pound 10c; 100 bushels Choice Onion Sets, 
per bushel $2.00; 1000 bushels N. C. seed rye, 
per bushel $1.25. 

Write for fall price list on other seeds. 


HICKORY SEED CO, 
N. C. 





Hickory, - - - = - 














Bancrott Seed Oats 


Absolutely free frou: rust and smut. Well 
ripened. Write for sample and prices. 


E. W. Childs, Omaha, Ga. 





To Make Your 
lace Worth More 


We grow a very4arge collection of the things that 
will thrive famously throuxhout the South. Our con- 
stant purpose is to produce ornamentals that ‘ill thrive 
throughout the section of country which wes: rve. Our 
Shade Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Vine::, Roses 
— carefully tested and of pr ved worth —will add to the 
pleasure of living, and greatly increase the vale of the 

, property. They are well-grown, firely de- 
velopeu, and will mature .apidly. 
Beautiful 1912 Catalog 
of shade trees, ever- 
greens, plants, shrubs, 
= vines, roses, citrusand 
Pea deciduons fruits, nuts, 
etc Write ow for free 
copy if. you intend to 
eee plant this year. 
é Glen Sint Mary 
=| Nurseries Company 
Rose Avenue 
4 Glen Saint Marv, Florida 











30 Hay Press 203 ctituranteed. Write tor 
booklet. Watkins Hay Pro®? Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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The working man of the 
South is a mighty big factor 
in the wonderful growth of 
our section. On all things his 
opinion is worth considera- 
tion. He has given the stamp 
of approval to our line of 
‘“‘Work-in-Comfort’? Shoes— 
they’ re $3.50. 

This Shoe is all that the 
name implies; built of strong 
but soft chrome tanned leath- 
er with heavy flexible sole. 
Made in three colors and sev- 
eral different styles. 


Ask your dealer for ‘* Work-in- 
Comfort’? Shoes, made in Georgia. 





J. K. Orr Shoe Co., 
Red Seal Factory, Atlanta. 








Where to Get Pure-Bred Poultry. | 


Choice Poultry Yards 


W isthe t meio bur cocke ele and puliet 
Caeket from enr PRIZE WINNERS S. ¢ 
Brown and S.C White Leghorns, S. € Black Mino: 
cas, Rose and S.C Ravde Island Peds White “yar 
dottes, Buff Orpinotons Silver Spangled Hamburg 
and élack breasted Red Game Bantams. + bui « 
b eeders $1.50 t » *3.0u ; pte ten guarantee 

m>' ey re’'n et atalovuy free 
S. P SWIFT & SON. Waynesville,N. C. 


Ss. C. Reds an’? Buckeyes 


$100 and $2.00 each. Buckeyes frum thirty-two- 
dollar foundation stock; S C ‘s from rrize winn rs. 


Mrs. S. F. long, C apel Hill, N. C. 


150 ‘ hoice Bre: ders 
. Cc. ds, Buff Rocks, Anconas, Wh te Leghorns, 
we. Tenens and Columbian Wyandottes. Old and 
young stock for eale, Good b-eeding cockerels $1.50 
and up: pullets $1.25 to $3.00. If you need breeding stock 


ts to 
— THE HAHN POULTRY YARDS, Hickory, N. C. 


Indian Runner Ducks 


Harshbarger Grier fawn and white. 
ite ecg str*in, $1.50 each, 

we yeoking egg for ha ching from the f'1 

lowing: I. R ducks,S C . Leghorns, F 

Reds, S C White and Buf Orp: gtons. 

pure bred and as good strains as any in tbe 

co: ntry. Eggs reasonable in price and satis 


aid une" BB. ROBINSON, Franktown, Va. 


PURE BRED STOCK 


ite Wyandotte and Whit> Leghorn pu lets 
ott. also corkerels of either br ed | Berk. 
shire pigs, young boars andgilts Holstein bu 
and Holste n bull calves. Being bred inthe 
South, our stock is acclimated and you run no 
risk. All stock guaranteed. Special low prices 
for a short time. Write today for fall particu- 


ars. 
CK. IGLOE FARM 
ET Route 1. 
“Ringlet’” Barred Rocks 


Lot. BIRDS FOR BREEDING. 
one Both young and old. 
Amelia. Va. 


STACYS' STOCK FARM. - - - 





























|__Ads. for Hunters and Trappers. 
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|The Poultry Yard. | 


FALL POULTRY HINTS. 





Suggestions About Feeding, Housing 
and General Management. 


Now that the egg basket is begin- 
ning to show a falling off, the older 
fowls looking ragged and loose feath- 
ers becoming plentiful in the houses 
and runs, the poultry will be less at- 
tractive than heretofore. 

But to make poultry profitable, the 
birds must not be neglected at this 
time. A little extra attention will 
help them to get through the moult 
soon and with as little damage as pos- 
sible. Generally speaking, it is well 
for the fowls to begin to change their 
feathers about August. If they com- 
mence sooner the moult is only par- 
tial, the feathers coming off again 
freely in October or November, or if 
the moult begins very late, the cool 
nights and often wet days cause it to 
be prolonged. 

With regard to food, fowls when 
moulting do not require strong stim- 
ulants. They should have plenty of 
fresh green food. The ordinary grain 
can be supplemented by a handful or 
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shells. 


an invaluable feature. 


of metal lining does. 


i. ~~ of long ago. 





so of sunflower seed, depending on 
the size of the flock, three times a 
week. A little sulphate of iron in the 
drinking water does good at this sea- 
son, care being taken not to give it 
in metal drinking vessels. Fowls 
when wmoulting than when 
iey are laying. Indeed just as soon 
Ss the moult commences some birds 
will heardly touch food, and will re- 
main on the perch in the morning or 
mope in the corner of the house. 


cas 


served, otherwise the fallen feathers 
will contain a lot of vermin, and the 
poultry house will become unpleasant 
and unhealthy. 

UNCLB JO 





THREE DIVISIONS IN POULTRY 
RAISING. 


There are three general classes 
into which poultry raisers naturally 
fall. 

First, and largest, is the class who 
raise entirely for utility purposes— 
meat and eggs for home use and mar- 
ket. 

Second, those who have standard 
bred fowls, and sell eggs and fowls 
for utility purposes alone. 

Third, those who, by closely bred- 
ing to the standard requirements, 
cater to the fancy market with ex- 
hibition fowls, and eggs that will pro. 
duce the same. 

On account of these three grader 
in poultry raising it is greatly to 
the advantage of both the purchaser 





EGGS $1.50 PER SITTING OF 13 


and producer to state, when making 








. 4 Brown Leghorus White Wyan- 
Oo pitt Rocks. Houdans Black Fare 


, C.L Games, and S. C ode 
bt Brahmas, OT Pekin Duck Eggs. $1.25 tor 





id Reds. 
11. Send for folder It’s free 


NEVIA POUT TRY VARDS 


“LE JOE and NED.., Props., 
OF Dee, Charlotte, N.C 


inquiry, what the chief object is in 
raising poultry. It will save time and 
correspondence, and orders can he 


Cleanliness must be speedily ob- | 


TRAPPERS GET READY 
BIG MONEY IN FURS 





Over ten million dollars will be paid to tra 
fur bearing animals during the ne winter aug 
man or boy living in the country can adda goodly 
sun to his earnings b trap ing during spare mo- 
ments, WefurnishAB OLULELY FRKEEacomplete 
Trapper’s Guide which tells you the size of trap and 
kind of bait to use for the different animals, how tore- 
move the skins and prepare them for market. We 
also furnish the best traps and baits at lowest prices. 
We receive more furs direct from trapping grounds 
than any other house in the world, therefore can pay 
the highest prices forthem. Our price lists, shi piug 
rh ca 4 = a gegen d the asking. iP you 
want to become 
today. We will heip you. ee oe 


F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 





x 3 Loaded Shells 
“LEADER” AND “REPEATER” 


You can’t buy safer, faster, harder, more 
even shooting or better keeping loads than 
Winchester “Leader” or “Repeater” 
For field, fowl, or trap shooting, 
3 they are in aclass by themselves, and give entire 
Z satisfaction in any make of shotgun. 

give are due to their patented construction and the care- 
ful and exact manner in which they are loaded. 
patent Corrugated Head used on Winchester shells is 


powder explosion and takes the strain from the paper 
tube instead of localizing it, as the old English method 


“Repeater” shells are stronger and less apt to cut off 
fat t-e mouth than shells inade according te English 
Try them and you'll be convinced. 


Ask for Red W Brand Shells with Corrugated Heads 





286 Fur Exchange Building, St. Louis, Mos 
















7 SHIP US FU R 

ALL YOUR S 
We Pay Highest Prices 
We fur Bite Fase dtom, Wiles aa 
Dealers Than Are Handled by All St. 


ouis i Sined. 
Send today for Free Cloeeinre cm oa 
TOPAY. Ne 





Prices WE GUARANTEE 
other house will guarantee to pay their 
quotations, 


tl. ABRAHAM 


244 N. Main St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 












Prize Winning White Leghorns 


7 pullets and 25 vearling hens $1.00each. Prize- 
wining stock. Farm raise’. “hoice hirds. King 





White Orpington Stock 


Cook and Owens strains io their purity. Cheap 


{stock Wr'te me wha' you want 
tor ALD B WHISNANT R 1. Hickory, N C. 


C tton strain. T W Secrest, R. 1, Van Wyck, S$ C. 





Choice Young Breeding Stock For Sate 

Best Barred Plymouth Rocks. and S, ©. Brown 
Leghorns, in trios half doz#n, and dozens. Say 
what yo. want and get my prices, please. 





S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


25 pure-bred Single Com» White Legborn 


yearling hens (Young’s strain) at $1.00 each 


kerels at 75c. 
pt od “Tow ORLLINGER Stanley N.C. 


Satisf ctioa guar- 


a. B. Geer, - - + Nashville, Tenn. 


THE ELM GROVE POULTRY F4RM 


Breeders of Pure Pred Chickens snd Ducks 
Barred Rocks, S. C. R. I Red and 








Profitable Poultry 


d Brown Leghorns, both combs; R.I. 
Reis” ond White Orpingtons. Stock for sale. 
Also 


Minorca Chickens, Prize-winning 
Mammoth White Pekin 
and Indian Runner Ducks 





1a ee SAREELL, Chapel Hill, N. C 


A.R WINSTON, Proprietor, Fran‘linton, N. C, 





Barred Rocks, Black Minorcas, and S. C. R. |. Reds 


My chickens are f-on special m «ti1gs of pure bred fowls and will please 


you. Especially fine lot of Barred 
all Reds I have to spare, but an a 


Rock cockerels. Have disposed of 
ow booking orders for eggs this com- 


ing season. Write me your wants. 


yy oe, Preis, «os lt le 


filled more satisfactorily if this is 
done. 

In next week’s paper, we shall try 
to show that there may be nice profit 
made in every grade of the work, and 
also that this, as in all other work 
becomes more complicated, requiring 
more brain work as we ascend the 
scale. 

For greatest success, all three 
classes must have stocks of one com- 
mon characteristic, namely, they 
must be good layers, and most espe- 
cially good winter layers. 

MRS. J. C. DEATON 





Your paper is the best ever printed 
and should be read by every one, 
from the plow-boy to the President. 
—J. M. George, Anderson, S. C. 





I think The Progressive Farmer 





Franklinton, N. C. 


the best farm paper I know of.—J. 
R. Wilborn, State Road, N. C. 
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The results they 
“he 


It absorbs the shock of the 


That's why “Leader” and 











SHOT 

GUNS 

DOUBLE-BARREL and REPEATING; with 

barrels and lug FORGED from ONE SOLID 
PIECE OF STEEL. 


Wo. 235; double, hammer. . 2... 2. $11.85 
No. 335: double, hammerless .. 2... |. 15.85 
No. 520; repeating ..... oe ae 21.60 


FREE CATALOG. 
GUNS. 2&o871Ns 
y GOODS, ETC. 
$42S IN VALUABLE PRIZES. 


You may be the lucky one. Shot guns 
at $3.75; rifles at $1 40; revolvers at $2.10. 
Can’t beat our prices. WRITE TO-DAY 
for catalog and prize list. 


BOURNE & BOND 
316 West Market Stract LOUISVILLE, KY. 














Trapping this Fall. 


VICTOR 
TRAPS 


are sure to go and 
{sure to hold. Every 
genuine Vict or Trap, 
is pierced with a 
Ask your Dealer 


Insist on the'V’ 

















I can’t afford to do without the 
paper, for [ never realized what 
‘arming was until I began readins 
your paper.—Wiley Jones, Sykeslan4, 
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DYNAMITE FOR PLANTING TREES 


It Pays in Compact Clay Soils—A 
Free Booklet that Will Help You. 


a good many prominent fruit 
growers are using dynamite for 
planting out fruit trees. Of course, 
this method of procedure is not 
worth while in loose sandy soils, 
put it seems fairly well proved 
that it is, where the soil has a clay 
subsoil and is compact. It is well 
known that nothing limits the 
growth of plants as much as the lack 
of water. It is equally well known 
that only a small per cent of the 
winter rainfall can be absorbed and 
stored up by a compact soil for use 
of plants the next summer. The 
breaking of this compact soil en- 
ables the soil to store up more water 
during the winter, and it also lets in 
more air and lets it go deeper in the 
soil. Plant roots will not grow in 
soil where there isn’t any air. So 
the dynamite gives more water to 
the tree in two ways: by actually in- 
creasing the water-holding capacity 
of the soil, and by making it possi- 
ble for air to go deeper into the soil, 
which enables the tree roots to go 
deeper into the soil where more wa- 
ter is found than near the surface. 
The theory is a sound one, and, 
judging from the results obtained by 
several prominent fruit growers, it 
is fairly well proven that it is a good 
practical plan to follow—one that 
will pay in dollars and cents. 

Another point that is claimed for 
trees planted with dynamite is that 
they come into bearing much sooner 
than those planted in the ordinary 
way. According to the National Hor- 
ticulturalist, Mr. W. W. Stevens, of 
Mayfield, Ga., has been using dyna- 
mite for tree planting for 18 or 20 
years, and that in the planting of 
peach trees by this method he gained 
two years in six, as compared with 
the common method of planting. 
That is, those trees planted by the 
dynamite method had produced as 
much fruit at four years of age as 
the ones planted the common way 
had produced at six years of age. 

One of the other benefits claimed 
for the dynamite method of planting 
is that it makes the expense of plant- 
ing less, on the account of loosening 
up the soil, and that it also elimi- 
nates, to a large extent, the loss of 
trees by dying the first year. 

Those who are interested in this 
subject may obtain further informa- 
tion by writing to the Du Pont Pow- 
der Company, of Wilmington, Del., 
for their free booklet No. 177— 
“Tree Planting With Dynamite.” I 
am in no sense a representative of 
this or any other powder company, 
but I believe it will pay anyone who 
expects to plant fruit trees this fall 
to give this method a trial. There 
can’t be much doubt as to the value 
of the method. This booklet of the 
powder company will give directions 
for doing the work. The expense will 
be so small that anyone can afford 
to give this method a trial. 

L. A. NIVEN. 

Rock Hill, §. C. 





CO-OPERATION IN HANDLING 
FRUIT AND TRUCK. 


Messrs. Editors: By your request 
I will send you a letter on co-opera- 
tive experience. A few farmers here 
& few years ago began to co-operate 
together for the protection of mutual 
interests. We first begin to co- 
Operate in the handling of our 
Potato and fruit and vegetable crops. 
We found. by co-operating that we 
Could load and sell in car-lots much 
better than we could in local lots. 
We found by co-operation we could 
reach a market where there was a 


demand for our farm product. We 
found by selling and buying in car- 
lots that we could save a nice sum 
of money to the farmers. We found 
by co-operating that we could attend 
to our business cheaper than we 
could hire the other fellow to attend 
to it for us. 

We put one man at the head of 
our co-operative system to do the 
buying and selling for our co-opera- 
tive body, and it is his business to 
keep in touch with the best market 
for what we have to sell and to buy. 
By this system we are not compelled 
to sell and buy at our home market. 
We have built a warehouse 100x120 
feet in Pittsburg, and through this 
system warehouse we can sell and 
handle all of our cotton and cotton- 
seed and other farm products. We 
have just unloaded a car of seed oats 
that we are selling to the farmers a 
55 cents, and local conditions would 
charge of 70 or 75 cents for the same 
oats. Now, this is a co-operative 
business system, pure and simple. 


FRAZIER CARTS 


Are the a 

Standard the ae bs * 

World Over. * enainiada ”) 
We build 


carts for 
general use, 











ging, trot- noes 
ting bred horses,exercising drait horses and for 
rural mail carriers for ne horse or a pair Not 
the cheapest, but the best Write forCat.S Ad- 
dress W S. FRAZIER & CO., Aurora, If. 





When you buy of us there are 
no “in-between’’ middlemen’s 

Profits to come out of your 
> pocket—that’s because we 


manufacture and sell direct 

from factory to you at the very 

lowest factory prices, saving you from $35 
to $40 on the purchase of guaranteed 


Golden Eagle Buggies 


We also guarantee to save 
rm $4.50 to $7.50 on the 
st quality Harness, 
Perfect Satisfaction 
acs or Your 








Now, what this little body of co- 
operative workers of Camp County 
have done, the farmers of any coun- 
ty in this great South can do, if they 
willk The Farmers’ Union is now 
educating the farmers on this great 
co-operative movement, and it is only 
a question of time when the progress- 
ive farmers will stand at the head 
of this co-operative business enter- 
prise. And we are glad to note that 
the editors of The Progressive Farm- 
er are wide-awake on this co-oper- 
ative question. F. M. REAVIS. 
Pittsburg, Texas. 





If we are going to build up our 
lands we must grow winter cover 
crops, and keep the livestock off 
many of them when they are wet. 
Also, if we are going to raise live- 
stock profitably, we must feed it 
more and take better care of it. None 
of these things can be done while 
the livestock are allowed to run out 
over the fields all winter. 





I have been farming one year and 
I don’t know how I can make a 
living without the paper.—cC. R. 
Lawrence, Scotland Neck. N. C. 








Where to Buy the Best Vehicles. 








More Proof of 


” 


Hickory’’ and ‘‘Tennessee’’ quality. 


and ‘Tennessee’? Farm Wagons. 


J. V. Bailey, Newport, Minn., says: My 
“Old Hickory” farm wagon has been in 
steady use for twenty-five years, and is stil 
strong and good. I ofien puta load of 6000 
pounds on it and haul over roug ground. 





cases. Let us send you namesot ° 


cer 


ing an ‘‘Old Hickory” or 
them in quality. 


See our dealer in your town or if 
write us at once. Address, 


(Incorporated) 


and “Tennessee Wagon Quality 


Every mail brings us letters from farmers who have used ‘Old Hickory” 
and ‘‘Tennessee’’ farm wagons for 10, 
is the soundest, most reliable and absolutely unquestionable evidence of ‘‘Old 


which simply express the sentiment of the 900,000 owners uf *‘Old Hickery’’ 


Read These Two Letters Now 


@ Isn’t that the kind of wagon service you want? 
Old Hickorv’’ or ‘*Tennessee’”’ owners near 
you. Ask them, then you will unde ‘st11d why you save mamy dollars by buy- 
Tennessee 
cost may be about the same as that of other wagons nearest approaching 


Kentucky Wagon Mfg. Go., 


“Old Hickory” 


20, 25, 30, 35 and even 40 years. That 


Here we teprint two recent letters 


D. H. Sketton, Talladega, Ala., says: I 
have been using your ““Tennessee” wagons 
since 1886. 1 find they give more service at 
much less cost for repairs than any of the 
different wagons | have ever used. 


These are not exceptional 


’ Farm Wagon, even though the first 









you don’t know who he is, 


~~ See Your Dealer 
or Write Us 
at Once 








Office 290 W.**K” St., Louisville, Ky. RP 20.2 
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ence can produce. 





OU will find the wheels in good condition— 

no checked hubs—no loose or broken 
hub bands—no split spokes—no loose tires. 
The gear is strongly and properly ironed and 
the wagon is light in draught. 

Studebaker Wagons are the best made 
wagons in the world. 
skill, good material and sixty years of experi- 


The reasons why Studebaker Wagons are so far above the 
average is explained in a very interesting booklet entitled ““Farmer’s 
Friend’’ sent free upon request. Talk to the Studebaker Dealer 
about your requirements —we will gladly send you his name. 


The Studebaker Corporation 
South Bend, Indiana 











The best that brains, 
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A CHANCE FOR PROGRESSIVE 
VIRGINIA NEIGHBORHOODS. 







Write Dean Price at Blacksburg at 
Once if You Wish One of the Mov- 
able Schools for Your Community. 


In all points of this State there 
are many persons who are anxious to 
study the methods of modern scien- 
tific agriculture, but who are not 
able to spend months at their agri- 
cultural college to attain this end. 
Many States have recognized this 
need and have taken steps to meet it 
by means of Farmers’ Institutes, 
Movable Schools, Correspondence 
Courses, and other forms of agricul- 
tural extension work. 

Last year the Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, having in view these needs, 
held sixteen movable schools of agri- 
culture in the different parts of the 
State. There was a most hearty co- 
operation on the part of the people in 
the communities where these schools 
were held and the work as a whole 
was an unqualified success. These 
schools were of three to four days’ 
duration, and an average attendance 
of 123 pupils per session was main- 
tained. 

It is proposed to continue this 
work this year. The Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute is prepared to offer 
movable schools on general farming, 
dairying, and fruit growing during 
the months of November, December 
and January. Practical instruction 
will be given with especial reference 
to the needs of the immediate local- 
ity. Each school of agriculture is 
free to everybody,—man, woman, or 
child,—-who__ is’ interested. There 
are no examinations and no books to 


buy. 
This work is conducted under the 
United Agricultural Board and is 


subject to the following regulations: 
(1) Movable schools of agriculture 
shall be held so far as funds will 
permit in any locality where fifty 
farmers sign a request for the same 
and agree to attend the meetings. (2) 
The community in which the school is 
held shall be required to guarantee 
to furnish a suitable meeting place, 
board and lodging for the instructors, 
to advertise the meetings and to 
bear all other local expenses. The lo- 
cal expenses borne by the community 
have heretofore not exceeded $25 per 
school. 

Since several applications are al- 
ready filed for these schools and since 
their number will be limited, every 
Virginia community desiring such a 
school should make application at 
once. All communications shouid pe 
addressed to H. L. Price, Dean of the 
Agricultural Department, Blacks- 
burg, Va. 








THE PEANUT GROWERS’ ASSOCI- 
ATION OF VIRGINIA. 


Co-operation? Yes, it is a fine 
thing. 

We peanut growers of Virginia have 
been proving its benefits for six or 
seven years in buying, and are stead- 
ily working and growing toward the 
greater good of co-operative selling; 
first, as a branch of the society of 
equity, then as an independent farm- 
ers’ co-operative association, and now 
as an incorporated concern, “The 
Peanut Growers’ Association of Vir- 


ginia,’’ embracing several counties. 
Each neighborhood of 20 to 50 
farmers unites in a local, owing 


fealty to a county head, they in turn 
to the central body, governing the 
several counties. The locals buy now 
as a unit through one of their num- 
ber, who is paid 1 to 2 per cent on 
all purchases for his trouble. We 
meet twice a month; the purchasing 
agent canvasses the body for orders 
and buys from wholesale or jobber 
for cash, getting regular trade prices. 
We buy only such groceries, etc., as 
can be delivered at freight station, 
without re-handling, so have no clerk 















ing tools, fertilizers, peanut bags, 
lime, sand plaster, etc., and find that 
we save 10 to 40 per cent over cur- 
rent retail prices. 

An outgrowth of our co-operation 
in large bodies is that smaller bodies 
of neighbors are buying mowers, 
corn planters, peanut pickers and 
gasoline engines together with satis- 
faction and profit, and the latest 
thing is a neighborhood telephone 
line, embracing most of the members 
of our local, putting us in touch with 
the doctor, the markets and each 
other, making for neighborliness and 
commonweal. 

Try united effort, brother farmers; 
you will be surprised at the ease with 
which each one’s little will grow into 
a big whole. J. B. JONES. 

Spottsville, Va. 





South Carolina Farmers to Meet. 


The State Farmers’ Union has call- 
ed a meeting of the cotton producers 
of South Carolina to be held at 8 
o’clock Thursday evening, November 
2, in the county court house, Colum- 
bia, with the object of discussing 
ways and means of holding cotton 
and other questions pertinent to the 
marketing of the crop. 


v VOU a y 5 . . 









FARMERS’ EXCHANGE] 








In this department we advertise seeds, pou.: 
to sell, buy, or exchange, in fact—at the rate of 
cents; three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 18 cen:s 
one year, $1.25. Each word, number or initial, 
as separateword Count carefully and send 





iy, live stock—whatever our readers want 
tour cents a word for one week; two weeks,7 
three months, 40 cents; six months, 70 cents: 
cluding each initial in your address, co unts 
ash witb order. 








FEATHER BEDS. 





Feather beds—Buyers wanted for nice, new 
40-pound feather beds at $10. The Stokes Fur- 
niture Co , Burlington, N. C. 





Wanted—To co rmunsic:te with manufactur- 
e's o1 feat eri eds ad pillows. Object. seilirg 
their good. on commissi.n basis. Z, care 
Progressive Farmer. 


pent: pat tality, ig two horse or 
‘ent to white men with labor to handle % 
A B Deans, Wilson, N “a 


water front farm, with timber. For full pan | 
iculars, addr-ss Samuel P Woodeock Salig. 7 
burv anmian On Ma 

















Am inthe real estate susiness making farm . 
‘arms for 


A veautilul farm for sale, in the finest trult 4 
growing and trucking section in the worl 
ertile soil and fine ciimate; also _a beautifyl 9 





Feather heds—Mail us $10 and we will ship 
you | nice, pA saa ae Ph yrrannd aes and 6- 
pound pair of pillows, freight prepaid 

& Cornwell Feather Dealers, Pherlotte wer 


Feather Beds— For only $10 we will ship you a 
nice new 36-1», feather bed und 6-lb pair pil 
cws; tre'g: t prepaid on orde:s fo two beds or 
more. Address Turner-Setzler Furniture Co., 
Converse, S C 








LIVE STOCK. 


English bloodh und puopies, $10. 
Farms, Lenoir Citv. Tenn. 
A fine Poland ( bina boar for sale. N. A 


“artsfield, Forestvi'le N. 


Nice D.re gilts,6to8 mos. old, $10 15 
Gree» ood Diary. Greenwro +s, PN va 





Nichols 











Berks"ire hogs and pigs for-sale Regist 
stock. Jas N Srith Tay‘orsville, N é° cn 


Priz*-winning Percheron filly colt for sal 
Win Wi kes F-rm, North Wilkesboro N.G 


_ Berkshire pigs; thrifty prolific, best hreed- 
ing Robert McMurdo Charlottes: il'e. vs. 











FARM MACHINERY. 


Registered Poland China pigs fos sale Write 
‘rpries J R Morrison Stony Poirt N.C. 





Second hand Engines and Boilers for sale from 
8to40H.P You make the price E.G. Jones 
Jran Worle Roel Hil SC 





Six ho se Portable Intern sional Gasoline 
Engire tor s le. friction Clutes Pulley 

S-reenedcoole1 Used only six months excel- 
Jent -oniition $200.00f. 0. b. A. swain & Bro. 

Plymouth, N. C. 


Four pure bred Guernsey bulls, ch: ice high- 
grade heifers Wyldwo d Farm, Cornwell, S C 


Nice te ksnire pies ele.i Je to rezistcation 
“ao old, $8 50each. J T Gocding, o.er- 








Will give une ,air of peafuwls for a Vuroc- 
Jersey von of se Luid Cowiag, Williamston, 
ovrte 


. 





HELP WANTED. 


Wanted—t xperienced farmer and wife, smal! 
family, for up t:-date farm in North “arolina 
Cott n corn peanu‘s and fruit About ixty 
acres cultivated Mu-t furnish team and labor 
Add-ess ‘Farm Land,” P.O sox 485 Norfolk. 
Virginia. : 


Families want+d—We need just two or three 
families with three or move children over 
thirteen yea sof age Experienced oper:tives 
make from 60 cents to $2 per dy according to 
work. Wz.ll take either experienced or un- 
learned help, aod pay board of unlearned help 
while learning Solendid location, excell+nt 
schools and churches. Address Pilot Cotton 
Mills Co. R leigh, N. C. 


POULTRY. 


Pure W’ ite Legborn cockerels. 75 cents each 
W.C. Reedy Clio. S. C. 


Fine White Wyandotte cockerels $1.C0. J. 
Wash, Wigbtman, V>. ene i 


Nice Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds, ; 
x% C E Reavers, Aper. NC ssnSecsiaanias 
Si: gle Comb Rhode Island 
Poul ry Farm. Ch ttancog:. Te 


Indian Runner Drakes one d -llar each Wil 
sXepange for ducks. Jasper Fletcher, McCoil 




















s 





Reds. Enger 
ae 








Single Comb White Leghorns, cifferent ages 


#1 each, $10 perd 4 é 
Falls N.C. perdozen. Mrs J.O Deal, Granite 





Rose Como Rhode Island Red ccck’rels for 
sa ¢ Mg Ce from goud sto .k David R. Moore 





Twenty-one choice Single ani Rose Comb & 
I Red Cocker+ls $1 each. Mrs. C.S Williams 
South Mi'ls, N. C 


P reretyoung Car eaux pigeons $1.00 pir, 
beautiful belgian Hues, pair $2.60. Bellingers 
Summe ville, 5. C. 


Miuorcas, Wyaadottes, Orpingtons. 60 cock 
erels and pullets. Write us Midnight Poultry 
Varda Achehoro N C 











Two incubators, Buff Leghorn and White 
Rock cockerels, Rrown Leghorns. Write 
woo'llev, Route 4, Chariotte. 





Ch ice Victoria pigs, $7 each; egiste ed $8; 
oigs fr m grade sows $4. S. M. Goudman, 
Vo re:ville N C 


Twenty Duroc pigs ten weeks old either sex 
$7? each, $12 pair; 1 registered sow $20. W 
Russell, Jeffreas, Va. 








Duroc-Jersey pigs from registered stock, extra 
fne Pricesright. Aud-ess B. P. Strickl-nd, 
Route 1, Louisbug, N. ©, 





j ne Yate ng ye pies from —— hogs, five 
olliss each if sold at orce, re or shipment. 
1) ©, De Vane. Chadbourn, N oh " : 


O1C-Berkshire pigs irom registered ‘‘Silver’”’ 
boar pure ured Yorkshire sow, eleven pigs last 
litter $5 Stevenson, ilver Hill N © 


F. r sale—Registered Guernsey bull calf No 
better 'lood in America. Will make a royal 
her header F P. Latham B:lhaveo, N. C 


Twenty-five cherry red Duroc-Jersey pigs 
9 tv 13 weeks old. not akin. Wuile they last $10 
ach; pair $20. D. A. Covington, Gibson, N C 














Twenty pure bred Duroc Jer: ey pigs for sale. 
Regis'ered stuck, as f'ne as I ever raised. 8 to 10 
ee s, % t» $7 e:ch. Mrs, B. B. Robinson, 
Frank'own, Va. 





_Pure bred Duroc Jersey pivs for sale. En- 
titled to reg s'ration. 8 weeks old and are 
uaranteed to please. $1200 per pair f. o. b. 
Hi-h Poins.N © W L. Kivett 



















































































Dairy farm for sale or lease. con:isting of rT ) 
ecres of 'oamy soil—ret clay subsnit. 60 acreg j 
in cultivation and 25he'd of grade Jersey cst le 
and dairy outfit. Gooo mirket aif ney pricey” 
tor all dairy products. Un-uro'ssed asa truck | 
farm. Only 2 miles from Addregg — 


Lumberton. 
Box 462, Lumberton, N. '*. 





RO 
Large plantation—Will sell v»luable South 
Carolina plsnt.tion in ( larendon County only | 
two and one-h lf miles from town of Manniag, | 
in heart of c> n, cotton and tovacco belt. Over 
w.» thousand scres. ab. ut eleven handred under 7 
high cu:tivation—level no t-rraces splendid © 
residence, seve-al se tle sents about forty ten. | 
ant houses artesian water abs: lutely healthy, ” 
Write or come to Manning and inspect. Lesesng 
& Hortan Marnines fa i 





The be« and most protitable nigh y muroved © 
and equ:poe: 162%-acre ‘arm in Ve non Pap | 
isu Louistana, four miles north or Leesville @ 
choice biack and rich sandy loam; p oducey — 
al alfa, corn c ‘tod, cre, so'ghum ve eta leg, | 
e‘c. No dreuvhts; he Ithy, best water in 

abundance; every convenience, sc bo 1 and ™ 
churcnes pear; delightful clim.ite. Price $6) per @ 
zere, $4,000 cash, "alance in th ee an: ual pay- © 
ments at 7 percent. inte est. Ifin earnest, and 7 
insearch of tte .est act now <+nd get tle fullest © 
particulars, fte-wards pe sonvlly ins,ect and | 
you will purchise. Adv nced age of owner © 
‘e.sson for :e:-ing. . H. Jes, sole agent, @ 
Galve ton, Texas. : 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 








Southern Bur Clover seed $1.50 per bushel, 4 
Circular. R. E. Lambert Darlington, Ala. § 





Buy Svy teins: ow. First ands, prices sure F 
to advance. Circle Grove Farms, Beihaven N OC, 7 


S-ed Whe.t! Buy the best—Leap’s rrolific, % 
$1 25 ver bu of Lib-rtv Milling Co.. L:berty, N.C, 


Cabbage pla ts $12) per thousand. Grown ~ 
irom tbe best seed obtainabie Oaklin Farm, 
Route 4 Salisbury, N C. q 


Cabbage, Collard, Parsley and Sage plants, | 
Rbubaro, Asparagus roots and Horse Kadish 
sets Geo. M Todd, Greens :0,N C. : 


Best g: aced seed whea, freef om all fo.eign 
seeds Leay’s » olilic nd Fu tz, $1.35 per tu 7 
sackedf o.b here Jn, Govud..au, Gram 4 
p'an tarm Mt Ulla N C. % 


For sale—Several hu: dred barrels of excel- 
lent late fali grown Irish Cobbier pota‘o seed, 
in douole head d barrels f. 0 o. be:e. Ashton — 
Fletccer, Jenkins Bridge, Accomack Co, Vit- 

















vinta, 





Seeds for sale—Wayne County rye, Winter 
Turf oats, Rust-proof oats, Crimson clover, 
Hairy vetch, Dwarf Essex rape, ali field and © 
garden seeds, bulbs, etc. Z. L. Jeffreys, © 
Goldsboro, N. C 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants; grown in the 
open; leading varieties; catalogu. and cultiva- ” 
tion suggestions fiee. Send $125 for 1000;7 
$5 for 5,000; $9 for 10,000; $85 for 140,000, to Wake- © 
field Farms, Charlotte, N C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





Be 








R gistered Berkshirss. Three fir:t prem ums 
from three .ntri:s ac our recent Cou ty Fair 
| ougfellow and Lord Premie: breeding. Prices 
1reasona*le. Five year old regi:t red Jersey 

vl! for sae or excnange. J. A, Long, Haw 
River, N.C, 


Berksbires my specialty. 
boars an» gilts, May ‘arrow. Also a number of 
younger pigs. Am offering eheap for quick 
sales. Write me your wants. satisiaction 
suareanteed. Windy H-ights Farm. W. L. 
Vaughan, Prop., Syec more, Va. 





Have 15 cheice 





Registered Essex sows in farrow, and pigs. 
Pedigrees witb all pigs. Grade pigs for slaugh- 
ter; sows in farrow; pure-bred Angora goats, 
all cheap Reversible and right-hand [Disc 
plows; Guernsey bull; White Wyandotte and 
single como Leghorn chickens; seed wheat 
wo and vetch. J E. Coulter, Connelly Springs, 





R-se Comb Silver Laced Wyandnite hens 
pullets and cxckerels for sale Miss Mattie 
Biss, Rice ' ep :t Vi vinta 


Rose . omb Rhode I.l.nua Reds—Choice lo 
cockerels and pul'ets for sale cheap. Reds that 
are red H nl-y Duke, -. C. 


Write Hyco Hill Poultry Farm, Denniston 
Va.. fr beautiful Rose Como Rhode Island Red 
and Single Cumb Buff Oroi: gton Cockerels. 











150 White Wyandotte cocterels and pulicts, 
the great winter layers,a $1 each. Riverside 
ra ae! Farm, Samuel M. Flack, Pri-p , Forest 

ity. V.. 


White Le :horn pullets 
Near la: ing age 





Gra: d ley'ng st’ ain 
75 cents each From older 





ren, some now dying, $100 each. T. D. Hill, 
R.c y Mount. N. 
Indian Runnerducks $10 duzen. Columbian 


Wyandottes, R.I Reds, S. C. Buff O-p:netons, 
Brown and Write Leghorns, Toulouse geese. 
L. Pollock, Hohenwald, Tenn 


Buff and Bl.ck Orpiaxgtens. Cockerels, $2 00 
and up; pullets, $1.°0 and up; trios, $5 00 and up. 
Eggs in season Winners at Atl nta, Ga, Au 
sust:, Ga.. Knoxvilie, Tenn, Greenville S.C, 
fickeus, S.C. W. ©. Hendricks, Picteas, S.C 


To reduce our pens ware offering a limited 
nu ober of ihe following b:eeds of poultry for 
sale, ata bargain: Whi e Leghorns, Ruode Is- 
land Reds, suff Orpingtons, Silver Lice) Wy- 
:ndoites, White Plymouth Rocks, White Wyan- 
sages. Address Occoneechee Farm, Durham, 








REAL ESTATE. 








F rms for sal-—t.. 6 Dail Mt. Olive N C 


Farm for sale—132 :cres, highiy improved, 
nour thriving town. W.C. Jackson, Micdlesex 





° 





~ Nortb Georgia farms for sale. Advise what 
you want F Morris, Real Estate, all lines, 
Rockmart, Ga. 


A fine graiu stock and cotton farm for sale at 
a bargaiu;n ar good school and market. W. P. 
Davis, Marshville *.C 


Good Farm for sale ne r town and graded 
sch o'. Write for full description and price. 
W.H Parris Cots N & 


Four s+le—Four tracts «f land. about five hun- 
cred acres ine.ch, lk cated in the xood roads 
‘ection. Pri e ten dullars per acre Paul Clark, 
Southern P nes, 


For sale—Very de-irable tract of unsmproved 
sandy land in middle South Carolna. 729% 
acres. Suitable for fruit growing or general 
‘arming. Surplus v ood will repay large part of 
purchase pr:ce. R. T. Crewford, owner, San- 
ord NC J F. Mobley, agent Columnia. S. C. 

















Cut-over pine lands in Wayne County, Miss. 
For corn cott n, generalf rming, stock rais- 
ing. nuts, tobacco, vegetables and fruit. Ele- 
vated country; guod w:te~. $5 to $10 per ac e. 
Terms cne-fourta cash, libe .!] terms on val- 
ane. For ulustrated tolde and maps seut free, 
address Geo. Ki.born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mea- 












Fine extra ted hon+ y. Sample for stamp. a 
ue Na besoin ee 


Seli Ho iday books. M.ke big money. Send | 
fitty cent; for agents outiit, etc. Horace Suwall, 9 
Belvi ere, N C “ 








$10 (0 aday easily made selling our new cen- ] 
sus maps. Agents wantedin each county. Huse 
Co., Atianta, Ga ; 





Wanted—Five hurdred Lushels «f gocd ory 7 
walnuts We also buy wainut kernels, Hick- 7 
ory teed Co., Hickory. N. . 

Cat.ipa ‘speciosa.” Besulifui fast-growing | 
usetul shadetree Eight, ten fcet, t0c. down to © 
20c. Rovert McMurdo, Charlo te ville, Va. 


1000 Dinner Sets to give aw+y in North and | 
Soutb Caroliina. Let us tell you how to get one | 
The Foster Pottery “ompars te xineton NG 


Berkshi e pigs. White W,andctte ct ickens, 7 
Cocke's prcl fic, Bigg’s seven ear and Mariboro © 
prolifi : seed corn. W. J. Groome & Suns, Greens | 

ro. ; 














Crusbed oyster sheiis for poultry—To further © 
reduce stock, 100 pounds, 6bc; 600, $2.26; 1,000, 
$4.00. They will keep. Breslauer, Lachicotte > 
& Co. Waverly Mills. S. C 


Wanted—Any quantity of « hufas, also fifty to F 
one hu drei busbes uf Scaly Bark Hickory 
nuts. Subnit samoles und piices, Hickors 


teed Co, vickors, Nv _ — 
Bookteeping or Shortha:d $35. Combined | 
csurse, %65 Subje.istaugo by sp.cialists Ad- | 
devss the Greensbors Com eicial Sc2ool, 
Greersbo:o.N ::. fo litersture. 























Largest aud best treatise on ail phases of 
pecan cultu.e published free. Conservative & 
and reliabie. Nuts in .ny quaatiiy for all pur | 
poses supplied. Correspondence solicited. 
Bass Pecan Co. Lumberton. Miss. 








Farmers, stop your leaks—save tbe profit 
Build up the soil by using Keiih’s Ground Pho © 
phate Lime ior «ll smal! grain. grasses, straw: 
berri: s, corn, cotton, truit trees, it bas Do equae | 
One-third the cost of guano. B. F. Keitb Com: 
pany Wilmington N.C 7 

—- 





For sale—Big guinea pies the poor wan’s hog = 
American Beauty Feach 12% bushels pick 
from a single tree ix years c.d in 1910 Our ® 
new strawberry, the nuby, the fi) est yet, 80 3 
quarts from 48 plants from 48 plants one year 
rom setting. Order your June buus and pia 
for November aelivery. Write tor prices. "*@ 












tion this paper. 








hire or rent to pay. We buy farm- 





W. Stevens, Mayfield, Ga. 





Saturday, October 28, 1911. 


i 


HEE TTU TL 
* pe EET en - ; 
AsfacsesteaegeeGeges 


ID YOU EVER NOTICE the old-fash- 
ioned, open-faced box of Chewing To- 
bacco? Open to dust and dirt! Open to fly 


specks, roaches, and rats! 


Sun-kist Sun Cured 


is simply the Spotless— Sanitary —Satisfying 
Chew. Sold only in sanitary cans. Never 
touched by dirt, dust, or dirty hands. 





E>c 


“Chewing Tobacco preserves the teeth 
from decay. After one hus reached the 
age of 30, the use of 1obacco will 
prolong life and preserve the 
mind’’. 

—William A. Penn, 
in The Soverane Herb. 





Tobacco Co., 
Reidsville, N. C. 


Enci sed find 5c in stamps 
for one Pock-t Tin of your 
Sun-kist Suncured which my 
dealer does not handle. 
My dealer’s 
name is 


His*address 
sy full name. 


BEY BOOP COE oni ssicnnsosicscceceacsasessonecarstieeneeeee a 
Write plainlv. This mailing offer expires Jan. 1, 1912. P. F. 














WHY NOT HAVE CO-OPERATIVE LAUNDRIES? 


T HAS been found in cities where three or four families would com- 
I bine and have their household work done in common, they could 
save nearly one-half. One writer tells how a family reduced their 
monthly expenses from $75 to $45 in this way. Why can’t any small 
town, or prosperous country section, for this matter, combine and have 
their common laundry, bakery, etc., and thus relieve our wives of 
much work and drudgery? We certainly can, and all we need is a few 
enterprising men of sound business judgment to commence and blaze 
out the way. To our mind two things are now essential; first, to get 
more independent of negro help, and second, to arrange by every 
known modern convenience t lighten the domestic drudgery of home 


stated. 


One dollar per month. 


—Exchange. 





life. We can do this by fixing up more conveniently around our own 
kitchens, and by combining together in communities as we 


There is a little community in Minnesota, consisting of about two 
hundred and fifty farmers that has just installed a first-class, modern 
laundry in connection with their co-operative creamery. It is esti- 
mated that the washings can be done for the patrons at a cost of about 
It looks as if this innovation should become 
popular in every community where there is a co-operative creamery. 


have 








HOW FARMERS ARE ©CO-OPERAT- 
ING. 


(Continued from page 3.) 


many others should be established. 
Little Denmark, with fewer cows 
than Minnesota, had 1,485 of these 
co-operative dairies, according to the 
last report which I have. 


California a Leader. 


No statement of co-operation 
among farmers would be complete 
without referring to the successes in 
California. In that State the State 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange controls 
the marketing of probably three- 
fourths of the citrus fruits produced. 
Other smaller organizations control 
most of the remainder. The Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers’ Exchange is look- 
ed upon as the most successful farm- 
ers’ organization in the United 
States. It is probably the largest 
organization, and yet, in its present 
form, it is only about six years old. 
The growers have about 300 pack- 
ing houses, and there are probably 
10,000 growers, producing 50,0600 
car loads of fruit each year, interest- 
ed. 

The California Fruit Exchange, 
which is much like the Fruit Grow- 
ers’ Exchange, looks after the mar- 
keting of the deciduous fruits. It is 
newer and much less important, but 
it is rapidly demonstrating that or- 
ganization is possible and necessary. 
The Almond Growers’ Exchange, re- 
cently organized, with a dozen local 
societies, controls the marketing of 
considerably more than half of the 
almonds produced in the United 
States. The Walnut Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, with eighteen local societies, 
controls the marketing of 15,000,000 
pounds of walnuts, which is probably 
80 per cent of all the walnuts grown 
in the United States. In California, 
too, there are probably fifty co-oper- 
ative stores and as many co-operative 
creameries. In addition to these, 
there are many local societies of less 
importance. 


More Farmers Needed in Oo-oper- 
ative Societies. 


In conclusion, then, we may say 
that the farmers in all parts of the 
United States are now interested in 
the movement which I have attempt- 
ed to describe very briefly above. 
More than half a million farmers are 
now receiving valuable benefits from 
these co-operative societies to which 
they belong. They have been forced 
to organize. They have found that 
it is not enough to pass laws regu- 
lating other business organizations. 

But instead of 500,000, there 
should be 5,000,000. 





I think your paper is better than 
ever before, and I could not get along 
without it.—Mrs. N. F. May, Ham- 
burg, Miss. 


A SUCCESSFUL CO-OPERATIVE 
CREAMERY. 


(Continued from page 4.) 


and they had a man hired to make 
their butter and what is called brick 
cheese for about $1,200 a year. These 
farmers were doing fine then. 

Then, the next thing they did was 
to build a fine hog stable and bought 
a fine breed of hogs. After raising 
a few litters of pigs, they commenced 
sending their best to State and 
County Fairs, and got good prices 
almost everywhere they were exhibit- 
ed. This was an excellent way to 
advertise them, and soon they had 
more calls for pigs than they could 
supply at prices from $10 to $25 
apiece. 

Then they went to work and built 
a mill to grind their grain, for which 
they took a toll, and besides built 
a little saw mill so the farmers could 
have their own timber sawed for 
their own use. Both mills were run 
by their own engine. 

After they were through with the 
milk, all the clear profit of the pigs 
and toll (which was mostly fed to 
the hogs) and the charges made for 
cutting lumber, went into the farm- 
ers’ pockets. 

That plant has been running there 
now for about thirty years, and that 
with great success. The farmers are 
independent and have money in the 
banks. 

Since that time there have been 
many creameries built in that part 
of the country, and run that way. 
Some are only five miles apart. The 
country is dotted with them like 
our’s is, with cotton gins. 

About a year ago we started to 
build a creamery here at Brook- 
haven and had a fine start. It is 
running today. Say there is noth- 
ing too good for Bossie. 

WILLIAM NORDSIECK. 

Brookhaven, Miss. 





A FARMERS’ ALLIANCE THAT IS 
DOING GOOD WORK. 


We have a little Alliance with 
about forty members, and while we 
have not made use of all the advant- 
ages that the organization presented, 
yet we have been greatly benefited by 
it. As to dollars and cents, we have 
saved nice little sums on fertilizers, 
peanut bags, seed clover, oats, and 
rye, and, in fact, we can save money 
on most anything we buy by buying 
together in our meetings. We favor. 
and discuss better schools, better 
roads, better live stock, and soil im- 


Then Why GUESS When You Can KNOW ? 
THE DIXIE GIANT FERTILIZER MIXER 


settles the problem of properly mix. 
ing and screening fertilizers. Yon 
are in position to KNOW the truth 
and are not GUESSING at it. 

You have been buying TONS of Ts 

fertilizer, but—You have been %, 

receiving POUNDS of plant food 
The difference isin the filler, which 
is composed of worthless sand, 
cinders, etc. This faea sticks out 
like a sore thumb:—To Get Great. 
est Results At Least Cost You Must 
Mix Your Own Fertilizer, This can 
orly be done satisfacto:ily by our 
DIXIE GIANT FERTILIZER MIX. 
ER, the cost of which is witain the 
ge resch of any f>rmer. 

ri Different soils require different 

fertilizer, th plants must get their 
proportionate amountof plant food, 
their isa savirg of time over the 
siow hand process, there is a great 
di.fe rence in the Quality as weil as 
the Quantity. These are a few ofthe 
reasons v hy this machine has met 
with success. One of the leading planters of this State claims a saving of $6.00 per ton, 
Now is the time to mix your fertilizer for grain. 

Get our combination Seed and Fertilizer Distributer, which drills wheat, oats and smal] 
grain of all kinds on open furrow plan and fertilizes at the same time. 





If these appealto your good judgment, 
write today for descriptive literature to 


Carmical Manufacturing Co. Union City, Ga. 


Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements With Merit. 





Are You a Farmer?| 














Fifty DollarsProfit Per Acre 


Growing Oats and Peas with 


; The Cole en 53 


ain Drill 





It has been done time and again. 
welcome to use the plans, whether you buy our drills or no’ 


98 BUSHELS PER ACRE 


have been raised 
tothe cotton. Write for Free Booklet. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 


Box 400, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


You carn do it. —_ instructions sent free. You are 


by sowing oats in cotton in October, two furrows to each middle. No damage 





The Improved Red Ripper »—— 
Hay Press © 








Ine RED RIPPER is used and recommended by State and County Farms all over the 
svuth it is the only baler on the market that regulates the weight of bales automatically. 
{1 ts strong, fast and durableeasy tc Zeed, and light on the horse—makes neat, heavy bales. 








audiscneay Write us for prices and easy terms. 
Box 96. Ocilla, Ga. 





SIKES HAY PRESS COMPANY, 


be al a 


=e -..—— —— 











provement. The social feature of the 
order is also worth while. There are 




















many inducements for the farmers to | | Heg. Fletd 
: . and Poultry 
organize. ROBT. N. GOSSETT. yey = 
N ht d- Dg 20 INCHES HIGH 
Hamm Oo., Heo js al AVA? AVAVAVAVAVAVAY 
Heavy Barb VINE VALLI 
Wire al SoS DPOBOSOBOOOK 
I take three farm papers and The Po ge AYAY Yaw, POOOK 





Progressive Farmer is best of all.— 


R. H. Pleasants, Virgilina, Va. Trust Prices Smashed 


We are Easiern egents of large independert 
Western factory. We el) *t fa tory prices, ovly 
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MONTHS 
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SPECIAt OFFER 


To every new subscriher who at once sends $1.90 fora year’s stb- 
scription to The Progressive Farmer ard mentions 
havin» seenthis “ffer, we wills n? tree Al The Remiining Issues 
for 1911 and The Progressive Farmer for the 52 reeks 
The soover you send, the wore copies you get free 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 


uddiug car-loud vate cf freight, Six-inch stay Hoe 
Fence, 26 inch 1s 1-4c., $2-incn 21 1-4c., rod. Heavy 
Field Fence, 6-inch stay, 33-inch 26c , 47-inch 32 1-4c. 
54-inch %6c. rod. Ext-a Heavy square p esh poultry 
fence, 48-1 eh 81r., 60-inc1 5c. rod. Barbed wire 
$174 spool. Shipved quick from Richmond. Va. 
W.'te for FREE CATALOG of Fencing and Home 
aud Farm Supplies. 


THE SPOTLESS COMPANY ; 
75 Shockoe Square, Richmond, Virginia 
“The South’s Mail Order House” 








—FINCE AND BARB WIRE— 
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YING MAKES FOOD IN- 
DIGESTIBLE. 
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(Continued from Page 10.) 


If we define cooking as the appli- 
cation of heat, then whatever we do 
to fats in the line of cooking is likely 
to hinder rather than help digestibil- 
ity. Fats may be heated to a tem- 
perature far above that of boiling 
water without affecting the fat glo- 
pule, but with intense heat such as 
js used in frying, a marked change 
takes place. This reaction of fat to 
heat produces a substance that is 
extremely irritating to the delicate 
lining of the stomach and intestine, 
and therefore interferes with diges- 
tion. 

Fat, therefore, should not be heat- 
ed to a high temperature nor should 
sauteing which, we remember, is 
cooking in shallow fat, nor frying, 
which is cooking in deep fat, be often 
practiced. 

Stop Frying; Substitute Other 

Methods. 


I can fancy the great army of re- 
pellious husbands we shall have in 
our households when we issue the 
decree that only occasionally are we 
to have “fried chicken,” fried steak, 
and the many other fried foods. 
With an unlimited variety of ways 
of preparing this much prized food 
at her disposal, I am sure that it 
will not be so difficult a matter for 
the housewife to make a welcome 
substitution. 

If frying is a common household 
practice, then deep frying is less 
objectionable. When an article is 
completely submerged in deep fat, it 
ig quickly cooked on the outside and 
further penetration of the fat is pre- 
vented; but when partly covered 
with fat, the upper portion is cool 
and so the fat soaks into the food, 
thus making it troublesome to di- 
gest. 


A Scientific Fact and a Lesson. 


Starch, also, is a heat and energy 
giving substance, and a little study 
of the chemistry of food reveals the 
fact that fat and starch have prac- 
tically the same food constituents, 
but in different proportion. I have 
pointed out earlier that both fats 
and starches are burned in the body 
by means of the oxygen, which is 
taken in through breathing. Care- 
ful experiments have given us these 
facts. To one pound of starch, one 
and two-tenths pounds of oxygen are 
required to complete combustion, 
While one pound of fat requires three 
pounds of oxygen for perfect com- 
bustion. 


To the housewife just beginning 
to appreciate this big problem of 
food and its values, this may be rath- 
er a difficult fact to grasp, but what 
practical inference do we gather 
from these facts. It is this. If per- 
sons eat much fat, they must have 
more air to burn it. 


Why Hard Workers Require Fats— 
and Not at Supper. 


A person confined to the house 
heeds to be careful what fats are 
eaten, and how much are taken. The 
man at hard work, plowing, hoeing, 
digging, building, needs more fat 
than does the clerk, bookkeeper, or 
student. 

There is still another point to be 
Bleaned from what we know about 
the use of fat in the body. Since 
fats are quickly convertible into heat, 
they should find their place in the 
Meals that are to be followed by 
More or less vigorous. exercise. 
Doubtless, the excess of fat at the 
evening meal, when the body is like- 
ly to become inactive, is responsible 
for the many overworked, sluggish 
livers that we encounter daily and 
has afforded the patent medicine 
Man and his fake liver tonics a boun- 
liful harvest. 


Many mothers cling to the old- 
time tradition that fat is not good 
for their children, while just the op- 
posite is true. The use of fat in the 
form of good cold butter and sweet 
cream cause no disturbance when 
given with care and at the right 
time. The combination of fat with 
starch and liquid in various sauces 
and gravies, is a wholesome form 
in which to serve cooked fat. In 
another column will be found a re- 
cipe for sauces, which also form the 
basis of a long list of delicious, 


wholesome, palatable, nutritious 
cream soups. 
A word, then, in closing, about 


the cookery of fats. If I may be thor- 
oughly Irish, I should say serve them 
uncooked. 





OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 

















4793—Ladies’ Kitchen Apron,.— 
Cut in four sizes—36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. For 36 bust 
it requires 5% yards of material 36 
inches wide. Price of pattern 10 
cents. 

2043—Children’s Creeping Apron. 
—cCut in one size only. It requires 
1% yards of material 36 inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10 cents. 

1106—Ladies’ Open Drawers.--Cut 
in nine sizes—20 to 36 inches waist 
measure. For 24-inch waist it re- 
quires 2 yards 36 inches wide, with 
25% yards of edging. Price of pat- 
tern, 10 cents. 

Address all orders to Pattern De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 





TWO-MINUTE HEALTH TALK | 








WHAT THE BABY’S CRY MEANS. 


It is the duty of each mother to 
study her baby’s cry as if it were a 
little foreign language. It is true, 
she will soon hear the cry which says, 
‘“TIsn’t it about feeding-time?” and 
the one that says, “I wish you would 
be more careful when you dress me,”’ 
and the one that simply calls for 
human companionship; but she will 
also hear and learn to recognize 
many others. 

The cry for food usually begins as 
a sort of fretful, peevish whimper 
soon rising, as the baby’s sense 0! 
outrage grows, to a loud, angry pro- 
test; but this cry is not in place ex- 
cept at meal-times. Sometimes it 
means that a very smart baby is try- 
ing to enforce its will in spite of 
rules. In such a case the rules must, 
of course, be kept, but it is only fair 
to see if thirst is the trouble. A 
baby has just as much right to a 
drink of water as any one else, and 
the drink is just as good for it. 

Fretful crying with restlessness at 
sleeping-time generally means over- 
feeding; the baby is suffering from 


indigestion, and more food is not 
likely to be the remedy. 
A loud cry, accompanied with 








squirming and drawing up of the 


Original SIEGEL COOPER & CO., Chicago 
During the year 1911 we akned to secure——————_— 


One Million More Customers 
to Shop by Mail at “Chicago’s Big Store” 


This has almost been accomplished, pr 
popularity of our policy. ‘The same Poa sy 4 and 
money or better goods for the same money,” with 











A $5 Richly 
Trimmed 
and Dressy 
Voile skirt, 
$2.95 









ship every order within 24 hours—whi 
save you time aleo ours—which means we 


Large Winter 1911 Catalog FREE 





23 919 





livery from Chicago to your home. We aim to 


Write today for your FREE copy 











Made from fine 
Italian evenly 
woven voile, 


broad strappin of 
fancy silk laced braid. 


The design ig e of 
the fashbi ‘ an 
becom'nz laited 


sty’es, showing taste- 
ful srrangement of 
kilt plaits diternated 
by box plaits down the 
center of front and 
back. At the center of 
back a deep inverted 
plait provides grace- 
ful jines, so the skirt 
hocks invisib!y be- 
neath the plait. Comes 
in black only, sizes 22 
to 30 waist measure, 
and 36 ‘o 44 front 
lengta. 
Order by No. S1AP31 


Price delivered tree from 
Chicago to your home 


$295 


- 





$2.25 for a Regular , 
$4 Boy’s Schoo: Suit 


Boy’s D-uble_ Breasted 
Rlue Serge Suit, made in 
the lates. sty le, Dou- 
ble breasted coat, 
cut long with imita- 
tion vent back top 
pocket, sleeve trim- 
med with txo bu.- 













Ladies’ 1 

A $1.50 Kimono, made of 
Long Serpentis e crepe 
C with several 
Kimoe a A h of roy mn 

ied e sho 5 
= 7 front and back. 
95¢ 







Trimmed with 
fancy Persian bor- 
der :becolo-sare 
pink light blue, 
navy, lavender, 
red or black Sizes 
32 to 44 bust meas- 
ure. 

Order by No. 57AP34 
Price delivered tree 
from Chicago to 

your home, 


95c 










tons. Well tail- 
ored and finish- 


$3.50 Wool Sweater Special at $1.95 





ed throughout. 
Esch suit bas 
full peg knicker- 
bocker pants . 
welltaped, and * 
extension :. 
waist band, . 
w'th one hip || 
end two sige — 
pockets. A 
dressy suit for 
the boys. Sizes 
8 t»> 16 years. 

Order bv Ne. 

704035 price delivered 
free from Chicago to 
your home. 


$225 
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Smart looking and durable 
+ wool z 
double-breasted, buttcning with 


cular roils attractively and fits 
smouthiy. Two stytieh reinfore a 
hi pockets 
alecves wita closely knitted cuffs. 
bottom has rock 1 
around. 
-ardioal or Oxford Gray. 
Sizes, 32 0 44 pust meas- 
ure. 


Order by Number 
6AP12 
livered free from 
Chicago to your 
home. 


$] 95 










ara Sweater mad» 
pearl buttons. The 
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finish 
Color; white, 
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Silk 


Our Guarantee 


4 Z « ‘D TH i=4 
4 you a | pot womset—mare EGE 
than satisfied—with any - 
icle, return it at our expense Big Store 


aud we will refuad your 
money as cheerfully as we AB 
accept it. 
Address Dept. AP for 
FREE 168 page Oatalog 


Women’s Silk Hose, 

3 pairs for $1.00 
Boot Silk Hosie y, made of cure 
ik This Ladies’ silk stocking is 
$\\ witnout question the best w: aring 

$} silk hose on tue market, its f: at :res 
are shown bv tue indication of ar- 
* rows~—a siogle pair will convince 
and make you a satisfied customer. 
Order by No 18AP39; 

rice delivered free from 
hieago to your home 
35c per pair, 3 pairs for 


OOPER Ge 
















$] 00 


FREE 
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ORIGINAL 


S a | CAG & = 0 HOM 

















legs, Means some sort of pain in the 
abdomen, and no one could take the 
explosive cry of anger or fright for 
anything but what it is. 

An incessant little ‘‘worrying”’ 
whimper often means fatigue and 
sleepiness. ‘‘Don’t try to entertain 
me—just lay me down and shade the 
light.” 

Make a study of this little lan- 
guage, and save both yourself and 
your baby much wear and tear.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


I take four other papers, but I 
must say The Progressive Farmer is 
always read first, even if the others 
don’t get read at all.—D. F. Stebel- 
ton, Electro, Fla. 





I like your paper because it is 
practical in its teachings.—J. H. Wil- 
lis, Smithville, Miss. 


DON'T COOK THREE HOT MEALS 
A DAY. 


We are also opposed to cooking 
three hot meals a day. One is enough 
and two the greatest plenty. Up 
North they have baking days, and 
not more than two or three a week. 
The rest of the time they eat cold 
bread. It is much the healthier, and 
all this hot bread business is simply 
a matter of habit. Mothers, begin 
to train your children to be less ex- 
acting in this matter of hot food, and 
you will ‘do them a great favor in 
point of health, and also do a great 
service to your son’s wives and to 
humanity generally, in the next gen- 
eration. We Southerners eat too 
much and eat it too hot, and have 
too much of the frying-pan product 
for the good of our health.—South- 
ern Cultivator, 
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Your Choice 


OF ANY OF THESE EDISONS 


Yes, FREE 
Shipped _posi- 
tively and abso- 
lutely free. You do 


not have to pay us a single penny either now or later. We don’t ask you to keep the phonograph 
—we just at you to accept it as a free loan. We do not even ask you for any deposit or any 
guarantee, not even any C. O. D. payment to us. All we ask is that you tell us which of the 
magnificent Edison outfits you prefer so that we can send that one to you on this free loan offer. 


Just Take Your Choice tonuy anvtuine 


Get any of the outfits shown above—your choice of records, too. Simply get the phonograph 
and the records and use thent free just as though they were your own. Entertain yourself, your family and your 
friends, too, if you wish, with everything, from the catchiest, newest popular songs, side-splitting minstrels and vaude- 

ville awelniees to the Pa grand operas, Amberola and athe: records sung by the world’s greatest artists. Hear all this to per- 


fection on the Edison Phonograph. After you have had all this entertainment absolutely free, then you may simply send the outfit right back 
Ss at our expense. Now if one of your friends wishes to get such an outfit tell him that he can get the rock-bottom price, on easy payments, 
woo; even as low as $2.06 a month without interest. But that’s not what we ask of you. We just want to send you your choice of 

e latest style Edison Phonograph fre@€—your choice of records, too, all free—then we’ll convince you of the magnificent superiority 


th 
FREE *< of the new style Edison. It will cost us a little in express charges to get the phonograph back from you—that is true—but we’ll feel 
— repaid for that, knowing that we have made youa friend and a walking advertisement of the new style Edison Phonograph. 


COUPON® ~ end i Coupon for New Edison Books FREE Today 


F. K. BABSON ‘s zr \ Get our handsome Free Edison Catalog and list of over 1500 records so 
Esicon Phonograph Distrbuters “@ = You can select just the machine and the songs, recitations, etc., you want 
Dept. 4557, Edison Block, Chicago to hear on this ultra generous offer. Remember, there is absolutely no obligation on your 
Without obligations on me, please part at all.@ All you need to do is to return the outfit at our expense when you are through with it. If 
ound me > prpeediny ey F ae you enjoy good music, and the finest and most varied entertainment that it is possible to imagine, or if you 
my choice of a new style Edison Phonograph. want to give your family and friends a treat, such as they could not possibly get through any other means, 
then you should certainly send the Free Coupon to-day. Don’t wait—yaur name and address on & 
Name, s postal will do, but the coupon is handier. No letter necessary. Be certain to write while the offer 
® lasts. Better write to-day. 


> F. K. BABSON, EDISGN PHONOGRAPH DISTRIBUTERS 


@%_ Dept. 4557 , Edison Bock, Nias CANADIAN ‘OFFICE: 388 ‘Portage “Avenue, Winnipeg, Canada 














Pos. 





&- ‘letter necessary; just sign and mail this free coupon right NOW. TODAY. 





